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BatTIMoRE AND Onto RAIL ROAD. Operations on the 
first section of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road, were 
spiritedly commenced on Monday last. 





Batrimone and SUSQUEHANNAH RAIL ROAD. We 
have conversed with one of the engineers engaged in sur- 
yoying the aboye road, by whom we were informed that 
the result of their labors has proved highly satisfactory. 
With the exception of afew miles, the summit level can 
be easily overcome, and indeed the whole survey has 
presented the most flattering advantages. ‘The engineers 
are now engaged in completing the maps of the country, 
preparatory to the breaking of ground, which will take 
place on the next birth day of Washington. ‘his great 
undertaking, is only second in importance to the Ohio 
rail yoad, and its successtul prosecution, will cause a 
mighty inerease of our wealth. 





Bartrmone vessvis. The doings of the ship owners 
of New York and Baltimore, present a paradox, which, 
though easily explained, might puzzle an individual 
who casually glanees at the facts. ‘*Who wants a ship? 
Vho wants a ship, gratis?” is the ery of the British 


/ ‘agents in the former, while in the latter almost every 


week our papers announce the launch or clearance of a 
new vessel, rivalling the most splendid and excellent 
specimens of naval architecture. ‘Those that have lately 
sailed are laden with the productions of our looms and 
workshops, which in any market, equally accessible to us 
as to the British, we are enabled to sell with advantage, 
notwithstanding the skill, experience, and tact of our ri- 
vals. These matters spexk a language not to be misun- 
derstood: but our present purpose is to call the attention 
of the public to the fact, that our enterprising and excel- 
lent ship builder, Mr. James Beacham, since the ery of 
‘who wants a ship?” was first echoed by the advocates 
of the British interest, (a few weeks since), lias launched 
iwo elegant brigs, and thatina very short timea third will 
be iu readiness for her destined element. They are all 
vessels of a superior class, whether considered in rela- 
tion to their models or excelicnce of workmanship, and 
well sustain the high reputation of the builder. The 
first has sailed for the Pacific with a full .2merican cargo, 
of which domestic cottons form a considerable portion, 
and the second will be speedily fitted for sea. 





ELrcrions AND ELECTIONEERING. Election in Lot- 
fsiana. Yhe brig Franklin, captain Kay, arrived at 
Philadelphia on Wednesday from New Orleans. 


lamented husband, major gen. Brown, Like every thing 
from the pen of this amiable and distinguished mran,i: 
will be read with deep interest. 
Paris, March 50, 18238. 
My dear madam: Amidst the heavy blowsI have had 
to bear on this side of the Atlantic, by the loss of a young 
and beloved grand daughter, and of an old friend and re- 
lation, the melancholy account from Washington has 
filled my heart with inexpressible grief. Previous infor- 
mation had given me the hope of improvement in the 
state of the excellent general’s health, and has rendered 
the lamentable event still more painful tome. You 
know, dear madam, the intimate and most confidential 
friendship that had been formed betweenus. Our per- 
sonal acquaintance was recent, although our charaeters 


had been long before known to each other; but no old 
intimacy could be more affectionate, no mutual reliance 


better established. While I deeply regret him on my 
own account, be assured, dear madam, that I most affec- 
tionately sympathise in your affliction and the feelings of 
your family. My son and M. Le Vasseur beg to be re« 
membered; and lam, most cordially, 

Your affectionate mourning friend, 


LA FAYETTE. 


Mason Genera Scorr. ‘This gallant and distinguish- 
ed officer has, as we are informed, resumed command of 
the western department of the army, in obedience to the 








| 


| controversy ), what we understand to be the general’s 


orders of the president of the United States. As many 
misstatements in relation to the difference in relation to 
his rank between himself and the executive have been 
made, we give, (of course without entering into the 


views on the subject; in which, against the high authority 
opposed to it, we are informed he is supported by many 
of the most intelligent officers of the army, and some of 
the first jurists in our country. General Macomb, who 
has been appointed to the major general’s station vice 
general Brown, deceased, is a major general from the 
1ith September, 1814, (the anniversary of the battle of 





The | 


Plattsburg)—his subsequent appointment to gen. Brown’s 
vacancy conferring, as gen. Scott contends, no possible 
‘additional rank, but is merged in his former commnission. 
{Gen. Scott is a major general from the 25th July, 1814 
(the battle of Bridgewater), and of course senior to gen. 
Macomb, by their respective brevets. Gen. Scott con- 
tends that a Jrevet commission differs in no particular of 
/rank and command from any other commission, save 
| when limited by the law; and the only known restriction 


editors of the United States Gazette have received the | by the law is contained in the 6!st article of war, which 
“Argus” of the 12th instant, which contains the returns of | alludes only to officers ‘‘of regiments or corps,” and of 


the election, as far as received, held on the 7th. 
Governor. 


Derbigny, 1592 Adams. 
Marigny 559 3 
a”! ? aw, e¢ vaCKSON, 
Butler, STL. § Jackson 
Congress. 
White, 1412 Adams. 
Livingston, 1083 Jackson. 


Three or four parishes are yet to be heard from. Ver- 
bal reports say that White is elected by about 600 major- 
ity. Gurley is said to be elected, and Brent also. 

In the city the administration ticket has carried with- 
out an exception, 

Judge Smith Thompson, of the supreme court of the 
U. States, and Francis Granger, were unanimously nomi- 
nated as the candidates of the friends of the administra- 
tion for the offices of governor and licutenant governor 
of the state of New York, by the convention which as- 
sembled at Utica on the 23d ult. 





Tae tate mas. GEN. Brown. The N. Y. Utica Sen- 

tinel and Gazette, contains the following letter from gen. 

fa Fayette to Mrs. Brown, upon the death of her Tate 
Vor. XXXIV—No, 24. 


| consequence docs not apply to general officers, who be- 
ilong to no regiments or corps, Ile eontends that unless 
| the president can appoint gen. Macomb toa higher grade 
(than major general, it is impossible he can ever be gen. 
; Seott’s senior—the title of major general being the highest 
| known by law in the army; the style of “general in chief,’? 
'was assumed in obcdience to an order of the president 

and implies nothing more than that his juniors were or- 
i dered so to address the late major general Brown. Gen. 
| Scott has appealed to the authorities whence brevet eonr- 
missions and laws were derived, and to all precedent, in 
support of his claim. Whether correct or not in his 
opinions, the result will probably show. 

In returning to his post, gen. Scott does not intend to 
acquiesce in the rights of gen. Macomb to command him. 
The issue, therefore, must soon be taken, and a court 
martial, will, we suppose, be called to pass upon it. 

_——— he Y. American. 

Navat. ‘The Norfolk Herald says—The following 
changes, we learn, have been ordered by the navy dee 
partment: 

Captain John D. Henley, eommandin 


at Baltimere, 
to take command of the navy yard at 


ortsmouth, (N. 
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H.) vice captain Creighton, appointed to the command of 
the Hudson frigate. 

Master commandant Robert M. Rose, late lieutenant 
of the Gosport navy yard, to be second in command at 
that place, vice master commandant E. P. Kennedy, 

romoted. Lieutenant Smoot takes the place of captain 


se. 

Purser Charles O. Handy is ordered to the Ports- 
mouth station, to supply the vacancy there occasioned 
by the death of purser Lynde. 

The U.S. sloop of war Hornet, capt. Claxton, sailed 
from Pensacola on the 29th June, and the U.S. schooner 
Shark, lieut. M‘Keever, on the 25th, on a cruise. 

The U. S. ship Natchez, capt Budd, arrived at Key 
West previous to the 18th ult. from a cruize. 

A statement has been given to the public, through the 
medium ofthe Boston Courier, complaining of the retusal 
of capt. Booth of the U. S. sloop Lexington, to convoy se- 
veral of our vessels from Smyrna to the Dardanelles, and 
that no other American vessels which arrived at Malta, 
from the Ist of December, 1827, to the 16th May, 1828, 
bound into the Archipelago, had been able to obtain con- 
voy from any of the American squadron. 


Appended to the above statement, there is a card from 
captains Parsons and Edes, returning thanks to the cap- 
tain ofa British brig, for the service declined by Ame- 
rican officers: we must, for the bonor of our flag, hope 
that there is some misunderstanding in this matter, and 
will wait patiently for a statement from the accused. 

Naval INVENTION. One of the students of naval 
architecture in England, (Mr. Chatfield), appoimted to 
accompany the late experimental squadron on a cruise of 
observation, has invented a nauropometer, an instrument 
to measure a ship’s inclination, which exhibits the an- 
gles of pitching and rolling at one view. 
two semicircles, placed at right angles to cach other; the 


It consists of 


—_ 


in 1826, the number of 1,444,000 individuals who have 
partaken of this remedy.” 
Pelletier and Caventou have received from the acade- 
my of sciences at Paris, 10,000 franes from the funds 
left by the baron Moutyon, for their discovery of sul- 
phate of quinine; and M. Henri (Ossian) 2,000 francs, for 

aving perfected the art of extricating sulphate of qui- 
nine, and much lessened the commercial value of that 
salt. 





A CARPET MANUFACTORY hus been recently established 
in Wheeling, Va. The editor of the Wheeling Gazetie 
states that a number of striped or Venetian carpets, 
have been produced of a very superior quality, which, 
for brilliancy of colors and tastefulness of pattern, will 
bear a comparison with most of the imported Scotch ear- 
peting, and in the texture of the cloth, it has a decided 
advantage. A new rope walk has also been commencc«! 
by a Mr. Barry, who manufactures all kinds +f cordage. 

Wheeling has great advantages as a manufacturing vil- 
lage, andthe new establishments appear to be in a very 


| lourishing condition. 





} 
| Consumption oF woop by steam boats. It has been 
estimated that the steam boats belouging to and trading 
from New York, consume during a running season of 8 
months, about 180,000 cords of pe wood, to which may 
be added 20,060 cords for other modes of consumption, 
making in all, 200,600 cords. At Philadelphia, says the 
Aurora, we have 12 boats besides ferries in constant use, 
which, probably, with works and manafactories in the 
neighborhood and in New Jersey, use 150,000 cords per 
season, making an aggregate of the consumption of the 
two ports, 350,000 cords per annum. This vast destruc- 
tion must, we apprehend, exhaust the lands within reach 
of navigable waters in the course ofa few years, when a 
substitute must be resorted to, or the cost will be heavily 








upper edge of one, when a ship has a rotatory motion, 
constantly works against the lower edge of the other, 
and both ares are graduated sufficiently to meet the most 
extreme cases ofa ship’s oscillation. ‘The smaller semi- 
cirele is delicately suspended on gimbles, similarly to the 
mariner’s compass, so that the plane of this semicir- 
cle will always hang in a vertical position. ‘The larger 
semicircle forms a part of the frame of the instrument, 
and, being fixed in some convenient part of the ship, par- 
takes of the ship’s movement; consequently when a ves- 
sel rolls, the outer semicircle traverses over the balanced 
one, which, as itis graduated, shows the degrees of roll- 
ing. Should the vessel have a pitching motion, the 
larger semicircle will move over the smaller in a fore-and- 
aft direetion, and the degrees marked on its lower edge 
will indicate the angle of pitching. 





THE WOOL TRADE. From accounts laid on the tableof 
the house of commons, it appears, that in the year end- 
ing January 5, 1826, the aggregate value of British manu- 
factured woollens and woollen yarn exported from 
Great Britain, was £6,194,926; in the year ending Janua- 
ry 5, 1827, £4,982,908; and in the year ending January 
5, 1828, the value amounted to £5,277,861. In the year 
ending January 5, 1826, the quantity of foreign woo! im- 

orted into this country amounted to 43,795,28lbs.; to 

anuary 5, 1827, 15,994,067 Ibs.; and in the year ending 
January 5,1828, 29,122,447 Ibs. And in the years end- 
ing January 5,1826, ’27 and ’28, the amounts of British 
wools exported were 678,034 Ibs. 888,659 Ilbs., and 
787,109 lbs. 

SULPHATE OF QUININE. By a letter of Pelletier and 
Caventou, tou the members of the royal academy of 
sciences, published in the Bidbliog. Universelle, it ap- 
pears that— 

“In two manufactories in France, there was manufac- 
tured in one year (1826) a mass of 59,057 ounces of 
sulphate of quinine, corresponding to 80,000 Ibs. of 
guinguina. ‘The same publication states that the whole 


quantity manufactured in that year will exceed 90,000 
ounces—and admitting that the mean quantity adminis- 
tered-to each of those who have takemit, is 36 grains in 
various doses, and for the most part much less than this, 
is Sufficient completely to cheek the fever, we shall have, 


increased, It is fair therefore to calculate, that the day 
| is not far distant, when a demand for 175,000 to 200,000 
| tons of coal annually for the use of steam boats, will be 
, added to the coal market. 


SALE OF SEAL SKINS. We insert the following asa 
small item of the wealth wrested from the deep by our 
enterprising seamen. Stoningion, July 23. On ‘Tues 
day last, the cargo of the schr. Sarah Atkins, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. was sold at public auction, in thisborough. 
The cargo consisted of 621 wigs, 1204 clapmatches, 245 
yeatting®, 1100 pups, und 353 hair seal, besides a few 
10g skins, &e. ‘They were all prime high latitude skins. 
The first lot of 2U0 wigs sold at $465, the remainder ct 
$4574. The first lot of 241 clapmatches were struck off 
ut $445, and the balance at $4 275. The yearlings 
| brought $2 60, and the hair seal $1. ‘This sale should 
not be considered asa fair indication of the actual value 
of seal skins; tor, owing to some unusual circumstances, 
but few strangers attended the sale, and the competition 
was consequently limited. Under different circumstan- 
ces, the wigs and clapmatches would probably have met 
with a quick sale at 5 dollars. ‘his sale was for cash. 

Sruarr’s Wasuineron, Mr. Stuart retained his 
original of Washington until his own decease a few weeks 
since. P 
@Weuvre of that chief of the artists. A subscription is 
being made in Boston to purchase from the heirs of Mr. 
Stuart this portrait. There can be no doubt that the 
subscription will be very liberal. It is also in contem- 
plation to get up an exhibition of the works of the de- 
ceased, the proceeds of which will be handed over to his 
children. 





THE DENGUE, is prevailing to a great extent in New 
Orleans. Nearly all the authorities of the city were suf- 
tering from its effects, and the ‘*Argus” apologises for 
the paucity of matter which is owing to the fact that 
all the French workmen of the office are sick, and the 
editor confined to his bed in the “general calamity.” 

A few cases of the above singular disease haye occur- 





red in the city of New York. 


TARIFF PUZZLE. A writer in the Charleston City Gaz- 





ette says; Great Britain received from her tariff en fo 


The work, we believe, is considered as the che/ 
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eign cheese and butter, £300,000 last year; yet we are 
old that America ought, by abolishing her duties on Eng- 
ish cheese, to encourage its importation froma country, 
hich levies herself, more than one million two hundred 
, ndeighty-five thousand dollars on foreign articles of 
he same kind, Shall we continue the dupes and tribu- 
ries of a foreign state, or fight her with her own wea- 
yons? When England takes off her present duties of 
one hundred per cent. on Carolina rice, six hundred 
ner cent. on Carolina lumber, and naval stores, and 
hree pence per lb. on Carolina cotton, then we can tal« 
of fair competition and free trade; but to open our ports 
o foreigners, who shut theirs against us, may do for sy- | 
ophants, courtiers and aristocrats, who will pay any 
price for the very crumbs that fall from a royal table, but 
il never suit An American Farmer. 






























Mr. JEFFERSON’s OPINION, ‘T the editor of the Na- 
Mional Advocate. Dear sir: Yu looking over the cor-| 
wrespondence between the venerable Jefferson and my de- 
Sceased father, met with a letter from the former to the 
latter, dated March 16th, 1815, which contains the fol- 
owing observations: 

Speaking of the war with Great Britain, he remarks— 

Still her loss by the war will be inealculable, as it 
@has planted all the important manufactures so firmly in 
ur soil as never again to be eradicated. 1 am confi- 
entthat two-thirds of the articles we formerly took | 
rom*England, will now be furnished among ourselves. 
We shall hardly again send our cotton to England to be 
spun, woven, and returned for our own wearing.” 

» I communicate this extract because 1 have become 

rom experience a convert to the opinion it inculeates. | 
SHaving received our political economical notions all | 
from England, sdmivrably ¢cesseminated by her best wri- | 
Hters, aud not more admirably written than contrasted by 
Sthe measures of the government of ihat country, it is time | 
Bthat we, too, carefully follow the wise course which they 
S pursue, and abstain from indulgence in the fine theories | 
pwhich they so elegantly and industriously recommended | 
> to other nations. 

There was always wisdoin in the opinions and praec- 
tice of Mr. Jefferson, and L think not less in the senti- 
ment.expressed in the above extract, than in his whole 
lite and opinions. 

Iam, respectfully, your obcdient servant, 

New York, July 14, 1828. I. 
| Diep, at Salem, N. J. Hedge ‘Thompson, esq. a 
| representative in congress trom that state. 


--- 





ee 


NILIGS. 


Oswego, N. Y. isa bustling little 
A late nuu- 


| INTERNAL TRADE. 
) Village, andl transacts a very large busiiess. 
ber of the Gazette says— 

On ‘Thursday last, 15 sail, schooners and brigs, were 
>in sight under full sail, of this village; at no one time of the 
f day were there less than 4 or 5 to be seen. We mention 
) this fact as it affords a striking iustration of the increase 

ofcommerce upon the western lakes. “Phere is seldoma 
day but we have from three to four arrivals and clear- 
ances, of vessels of from 30 to 70 tons burthen; last sca- 
son we had about as many per week. Such facts need 
ho cominent. Sa 

SLAVE TRADE. It appears by an official document, re- 
ceived from Rio de Janciro, thatthe following importa | 
| tions of slaves were made inte that port in 1826 and 1827, | 

1826, landed alive, 35,966—died on the passage 1905. } 
1827, landed alive,4i,38i—died on the passage 1643, 
; 
| 


Thus it would seem, that to only one port in the Bra- 
zils, and in the course of two years, seventy-seven thou- 
sund three hundred and fifiy wman beings were transporte | 
ed from their own country, and placed in a state of slave. | 
ry. At Bahia, Pernambuco, and other ports in that) 
kingdom, there ts also an active commerce carried on with | 
the coast of Africa for slaves, as well as in some of the | 
French and other West India islands, and we apprehend | 
there wever will be an cxtinetion of this detestable tra flic, | 
until more efficient means are adopted by this country | 
aud Great Britain for its suppression. { Bosion Gaz. 





ToRRIGVIANO AND TUL INQUISITION, from Anec- 
doies of puinters. Yorrigviano had. undertaken to earve 
® Madonna and child of the natural size, at the order ot 


ee 


, work-shop of Europe. 


| Britons derived their knowledge 
‘cloth from the Gauls, who learned it from the Grecks. 


a Spanish grandee: it was to be made after the model of 
one which he had already executed, and a promise was 
given him of a reward proportioned to the merit of his 
work. His employer (the duke d’Arcas) was one of 
the first grandees of Spain, and Torrigviano, who con- 
ceived highly of his generosity, and weil knew what his 
talents could perform, was determined to outdo his foré 
mer work.—Ile had passed a great part of his life in 
travelling trom kingdom to kingdom in search of employe 
ment, and, flattering himself with the Lope that he had 
now found a resting place after all his labors, the inge- 
nious artist, with much pains and application, completed 
the work; and presented to his einployer a matchless 
piece of sculpture, the utmost effort ot his art. The 
grandee surveyed the striking performance with great 
delight and reverence, applauded Torrigviano to the 
skies, and impatient to possess himself of the enchanting 
idul forthwith seut to demand it. At the same time, te 
set offiis generosity with a better display, he loaded two 
lacqueys with the money; the bulk was promising, but 
when ‘forrigviane turned out the bags and found the spe 
cic nothing but a parcel of brass maravedi, amounting to 
only thirty ducats, vexation upon the sudden disappoimte 
ment of his hopes, and just resentment for what he cone 
sidered as an insult to his merit, so transported him, that 
snatching up his mallet ina rage, and not regarding the 
perfection or (what was to hin of more fatal conse- 
quence) the sacred character of the image he had made, 
he broke it suddenly in pieces, and d'smissed the 
lacqueys, with their load of farthings to tell the tale. 
‘They exeeuted their erraud too well. The grandee, in 
his turn, fired with shame, vexation, and revenge, and as« 
suming, or perhaps conceiving horror for the sacrilegious 
wature of the act, presented himscif before the inquisi- 
tion, and impeached the artist at that terrible tribunal. 
it was in vain that Torrigviano urged the right of an au 
thor over his own creation. Reason pleaded at his side, 


| but superstition sat in judgment: the deeree was death, 


with torture. ‘lhe holy office lost its viclim, for ‘lor- 
rigviano expived in prison, aud net under the hands of 
the executioner, 

Weavinc. Thisart, which, like all other useful arc, 
has undergone a varicty of successive improvements, and 
which by means of machinery has arrived at a great degree 
of perfection, is of very ancicnt origin. Reduced to its 
original principle, weaving is simply the insertion of 
the weft or filling into the web. From the history ct 
this art, it appears that none of the species of it origina 
ted in Great Britain, which has so long been the great 
‘The silk manufacture was first 
practised in China, and the cotton in India: the linen and 
woollen both originated m continental Kurope. Bhe 
of the art of making 


The making of linen, probably the first species of cloth 
iuveated, was wade known tuthe Europeans by the ins 
habitants of Mgypt and other castern countries. Encou- 
ragement was first given to the woollen manufactures in 
England ia the reign of Richard L. and Edward Hit. en- 
couraged by sdyantageous offers to foreign weavers to 
settle in Engiaud. Besides the individuals who availed 
of these offers, a number of weavers emigrated from 
Flanders into England in consequence of the persecutions 
of the duke ot Alva in 1567. From the revocation of 
the edict of Nantz and other acts of religious persecu- 
tion by Louis X1YV. in 1686, nearly 50,000 manufacturers 
quitted France for England, thus introducing inmprove- 
ments of various description, chichy relating to the 
linen weaving. ‘The manufacture of silk iu England was 
first carvicd on by a company of women in Loudon, call- 
ed silk-women. ‘The art of cotton weaving, in its pre- 
seut improved state, has not been long known in any COUtt 
try; and it las attained this state of pertcetion, as it 


| might properly be called, by a very rapid progress. ‘To 


give the reader some idea of the importance of weaving, 
asa branch of the art of manufacturing cloth, we add, 
that the estimated number of looms propelled by water 
and steam powerin Great Britain, eluding those in pre- 
paration tor working previous to the stagnation, and, as 
near any exiculation ean be made, is 58,000, the average 
produce, taking it at 22 square yards a day, make 
1,254,000, or 1741 yards a minute; w eekly, 7,524,00N, 
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monthly, 31,300,000; yearly, 576,200,000. Allowing six |commercial views, by the Land 
yards to each person for yearly consumption, will supply | become acquainted with him by the purchase of ane | 


cient coins—and wherein he had always proved hj 
in length would extend 213,750 miles, and reach across | self trusty and useful—appointing him } _ 


62,700,000, and will cover 62,700 acres of ground, and 


the Atlantie ocean 71 times. { Boston Patriot. 





Tae VILLELE CABINET. 


the black cabinet, as it is called. He said:— 
“He could not conceive how the committee could pro- 


ed such serious charges against a branch of the govern- 
ment. ‘The director general had admitted that at the 
time of the elections, the post office took upon itself to 
transmit the pamphlets with which the Villele adminis- 
tration inundated the departments. ‘This was as much as 
to admit, that the post office was ready to lend itself to 
any thing the administration might wish, for the execu- 
tion of its culpable designs against the country. (Mur- 
murs )—such an avowal proved that the complaints against } 
the post office were not groundless. The seercts of 
families had been violated, and the interests of commerce 
compromised by fraud. It had been sought to envelope 
in mystery the black cabinet, which existed till lately; but | 
he, {the hon. deputy), held the thread of the dark la- | 
byrimth. ‘The committee consisted of 22 persons, who en- 
tered at fixed hours, and went away with extreme pre- 
caution, in order to escape the public view. A monthly 
sum of 30,000 frances was appropriated to the salaries of 
these vile agents. In the night of the 3ist of last Janua- 
vy, the black cabinet was dissolved, and the furniture, in- 
struments, utensils, and other paraphernalia carried away 
during the hours of darkness. He, (the hon. deputy), | 
had positive information upon the subject; but as he could | 
not reveal at the tribune all he knew, he would pledge | 
himself to confine what had come to his knowledge to | 
the minister of the finance. To that minister France | 
was already indebted for measures calculated to check | 
abuses, and it was to be hoped that he would endeavor | 
Lo put an end to such afflicting scandals.” 





‘ 








‘Tur novse of Roruscmitp. Amongst the commercial 
houses in Europe or elsewhere, which from obscure ori- 
gin, by discernment and advantageously embracing the 
opportunity, equally at the command of many others, by 
their prudent enterprizes, upright proceedings, and par- 
ticularly by contenting itself with a certain moderate pro- 
fit in their immense concerns, have become great, fiou- 
rishing and powerful, the house of Rothseliid certainly 
stands pre-eminent. At the recent death of one, who was 
thought the richest banker in Europe—-(M. V. Bethman 
in Frankfort) when an inventory was taken of his estate, 
his property did not exceed $2,000,000, when from in- 
fallible sources, the house of R. (or more properly speak- 
ing the five brothers) possess, wholly unincumbered, 
$20,000,000, and through their immense influence may 
command 40,000,000 more. 

Mayar A. Rothschild, their father, was born at Frank- 
fort in the Maine, in the year 1743. He lost his parents 
when eleven years old, and being left in very indigent cir- 
cumstances, he was put apprentice to a trade, in which 
situation he served some years, when he quit it, and com- 
menced trafficking ina small way. About that time a lu- 
erative prospect opened itself for the connoisseurs of an- 
cient coins and medals, wherein the great and the opu- 
lent made considerable selections and purchases, which 

induced Mr. R. to apply himself to this particular branch, 
and to acquire the necessary knowledge in order to make 
the proper sclections. By dint of industry, he made 
thereby a decent living, and from his intercourse with 
the wealthy, procured himself such respectable acquaint- 
ances, as proved in the end of great advantage to him. 
Mr. R. at the same time fixed his mind to gain the ne- 
cessary knowledge required in a counting house, which 
soon obtained for him a situation in a respectable banking 
house in Hanover, in which he faithfully served several 
years—and by diligence and strict economy, realized a 
small capital when he returned to his native city, then 
married, and la:d the foundation of the present establish- 
ment. His activity, knowledge and strict integrity, soon 
obtained him eredit and confidence, and an opportunity 
anon offered, which gave him a chanee of extending his 


aan 


In this capacity, he subsequently rendered eminent sey. 
vices to the then clector of Hesse—for while this persop, 
M. Petou, a member of the | age, in the year 1806, was obliged to quit his territo. 
French chamber of deputies, recently made some curious | ry, ou account of the approach of the French arm 

disclosures ofthe deeds of the Villele administration, or | R. succeeded to secure, but not without personal Bf 


through prudent management, a large proportion of the 
rm '0- | electors private funds, which would have inevitably be. 
pose the order of the day upon a petition which contain- | come a prey to Napoleon, and conscientiously administere 


| present standing in the commercial world. Whilst itm; 


e of Hesse, who hag - 
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them for the benefit of the elector. His affairs now q;, 
sumed a high standing, through government loans; abou, 
which time he concluded a loan with the court of Dep, 
mark for 3,000,000 dollars. In the year 1812 Mr, RK 
died. Seeing his end approaching, he summoned his 
ten children to his bed akle, and after giving them hj; | @their 
parental benediction, exhorted them, under a solem 

promise, never to change their religious creed, anj Pe 
strenuously recommended to his sons to observe amongs | mstate, 
each other an inviolable union. And never has a father's gives 
admonition been more strictly attended to—for it is, | Bgiven 


saps 















very remarkable trait, characteristic of this family, that 5! 
its male members, at every transaction of consequence, firme 
do as it were consult the words of their departed sire, | }!a'g¢ 
and very often remind each other of his prudent advice nia, 4 
fostered through wisdom and experience, and never ut. her. 


ter his name without reverence—The arrangements whic 
the house of Rothschild entered into in 1813, respeet} 
some very extensive money transactions, has given it jt; 


coun 
moir 
Buck 
his I 
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be here remarked, that in the course of twelve years they ri 
threugh their mediation and interest, and with their own isec 
means, entered into contracts to furnish by loans and sub. | g#dde 
sidies the immense sum of 500,000,000 dollars to the dit. | 3¥EO 
ferent courts in Europe, without taking into consideration | 95414: 
the by ao means ineonsiderable sums, advaneed on ac. | 9¢OUl 
count of French indemnifications. How the house off @ the. 
Rothschild could furnish such extensive means during | 9 4?! 
i this period, has no doubt been a question with many com-— 4" 





mercial menand politicians, When it is, however, taken F 
into consideration, that the result of extensive operations F 
‘does notsolely depend on the chances taken at some fi C. 
_vorable moment, but in this instance, rather on the fun- F “St 
_ damental maxims always pursned by the house. It would 3-2" 
then appear, that the great success of their speculations F Aca 
principally hinged on those maxims, which were, as before F Mt 
stated, that the five brothers did conduct their busines : A 
,in uninterrupted harmony amongst themselves, and with F Ire 
| the strictest integrity—which was the golden rule their & 
dying parent bequeathed, that they jointly deliberated 
‘upon every transaciion—and wherein each enjoyed an 
jequal share. And although residing far apart from each 
other for years, this did in no instance, infringe on their 
| adopted principles, but must have proved in fact, beneficial 
| to all, as it gave cach hand the undeniable advantage to 
| watch the movements of the court where he was locat- 
/ed—make the necessary preparations for the speculations 
| which were to be entered into, and then communica 
the result to the gencral coneern. ‘The second maxin —” 
which the house ot Rothschild took into view was, af 
before stated, to be satisfied with a moderate advance on 
their operations—always to keep them within certail 
bounds, and so far as human foresight and prudence woul! 
admit, to be independent ofthe sport of chanee. By strict 
ly adherng to such undeviating principles, they have 0 
doubt acquired that lofty station they hold in the commu 
nity, whilst their merits have been publicly acknowledge 









by most of the European courts. [ Charleston Courier. . 
a mile 
Ovrracr. A respectable inhabitant of Southwark, By 2 
Phila. while engaged in watching the grave of a deceased ¢ 
relative, whose death had been sudden, was severel¥ 
wounded by a party of grave robbers, employed in disit- ss 
terring the remains of a female who had died a few days ' 
previous. <A portion of the robbers while engaged in thei! , 
sacrilegious vocation, had posted the remainder to wate! F 
on the outside of the grave yard, and immediately pe’ FF * 
ceiving those who were watching the grave of their relativ¢. F “ 
they fired and wounded the gentleman as above, who" By... 


| said to he the father ofa large family. 






















. 
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ence, Wiirmed tome, under the great scal of England, with 
large powers and privileges, by the name of Pennsylva- 
nia,a nome the king would give it, in honor to my fa- 
her. Ichose New Wales, being as this, a pretty healthy 
Beountry ; but Penn, being Welch for a head, as Penman- 
moire in Wales, Penrite in Cumberland, and Penn in 
Buckinhamshire, the highest land in England, called 
his Pennsylvania, which is the high or bead woodland; | 
w I proposed, when the secretary, a Welchman, re- 
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ilest purposes—a removal which could never have been 
permitted if the glorious battle of Navarino, had been 
ollowed up by suitable measures. ‘The duke of Wel 
ington said that the occurrence was exceedingly lament- 
ed by government, and that steps should be taken to 
prevent a repetition of it. He stated farther, that all 


ofrestoring the unbappy individuals to their country and 
their friends. 


state, in one of his letters to his friend Rich. Turner, 
gives the following account of the origin of the name 
given to the state. 


added Penn to it; and though L much opposed it, and 
he dif. | wwent.to the king to have it struck out, and altered; he 
ration | | Said it was passed and he would take it upon him—nor 
could twenty guineas move the under secretary to vary 
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Greek rourH.—In the house of lordson the 23d) Brazizt. ‘he Baltimore Gazette contains the follow- 


May, the earl of Darnley said that he could not permit so | ing extract of a letter, dated 

long ao adjournment o the house to take place without Bio Janeiro. June t2. 100% 
some explanation on a subject in which the honor of the “We have Ictters from Buenos Ayres to the .19th of 
country was deeply involved. ic siluded to the remov- : 


May—there was no tendency to peace; on the centrary, 
they are determined to prosecute the war. A decree has 
been issued liberating 17 vessels of all nations, and con- 
demn ing four English, three P'rench, and one American. 
Mr. Tudor has not yet arrived. We have been alarmed 
these two days baek, by the revelt of German and Irish 
troops, who formed joiutly a resolution of obtaining 
their rights, which bad been withheld from them;—about 
100 of them were slain Jast night, and we learn they are 
all to be sent out of the country, Such was the panic, 
that the assistance of the English and French marines was 
asked for, and they were landed last night.” 

Another letter of the same date says that the foreign 
troops had capitulated, and are now embarking from the 
country, 


of 4000 of the youth of the Moreato Egypt for the 


racticable measures should be adopted for the purpose 


PENNSYLVANIA. William Penn, the founder of this 





“e 2 "a").4 ‘ ’ smite aT ta "Hy "OMe > a 
Sth ist mo, 1681. ‘Thisday my country was con Buenos Ayres. By a late arrival we learn that the 


) elections which took place on the 50th of May, resulted in 
| fivor of the government—the parties were divided under 

the denominations of federalists and unitarians. A des- 
| patch had been reecived from brigadier D. Fractuoso Ri- 
| vera, announcing the capture of the seven towns of Los 
Misiones Ovtentals, by the national forces under his com- 
mand, onthe 2tst of April. The eventhas given great sae 
| tisfaction to all parties, inasmuch as doubts were entertain- 
ed of Riveras attachment to the government, 

A subseynent despatch from general Rivera, dated 
Taim, May 19, communicates to his government the in- 
telligence of his having added Santa Fe to the territory of 
Buenos Ayres. He declares in a laconie note, that he 





ised to have it called New Wales, Sylvania, and they 


ee nt at 











On ace b ; has possessed himself of all the artillery, munitions of 
ise off @ the name; or | feared lest it should be looked upon as a hae standards and houses and that he has restored the 
luring Fg S8Dity In me, and not asa respect in the king, as it truly | peace, happiness and liberty of the province of Santa Fe. 
com. pe 45 tomy father, whom he often mentions with peer: The Buenos Ayveans had captured a large number of 
y taken F [ Poulson. prize slaves, 450 of which were in the harbor—a rebellion 
rations " ae : ; . , (broke out among the troops composed of this uhfortunate 
me fa B CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, Che editors of the New \ ork lelass of persons, W hich was sn: gqueclled—-one ser- 
e fon EB “Statesinan ’ are indebted to. the politeness of captain | oeange (4 Brazilian desericr) had becu shot and several 
would Partridge, principal of the Literary, Scientific and Military aolilnes severely punished. : 
lations Academy, at Middletown, it. for the following statement The Britis! p Pave — a ; 
before f fthe altitude of Pine Orchard above the Hudson: . ed v0 Pedvick ae arbre U death ot Mr. Richard 
rsines: | Altitude of the Mountain House, at the gicead | feet. at - oa 4 yoregins H a sai = 0 k. ~ nited States, W ho Wis 
d with i rehard, above the suriace of the Hudson riv- 2214 | rap mary Les ig omnes oe wan: arson sa Jas Bruxas, on 
, ek ; r, at Catskill village, | 5 a le mene om M onte \ ne meres Ayres he young 
erated Ma Do. of the same, above the site of Lawrence’s ? in | ~ em - Wasa gt aust of t od Lying sity of Cambridge, 
od 2 avern, 7 miles from Catskill, . ‘ 904 i. ass and is speken of in the highest terms of eommen- 
> ead Do. of the same, above the turnpike gate, at ¢ Ls7h | cation. 
n their oe 2° fuot of the mountain, ' vt Gila. Chassiaal yen ne is ; 
neficil Do. of the same, above Green’s bridge, O74 | Vole cBta. m. huquis aca has been disturbed by insur- 
age ti Che foregoing results ave derived trom a series of | Poe snot J endetidhie-wager My the quelling of which general 
4 in avometrical and thermometrical observations made on | 77" “HS Severely ounded. 
“versed ie 17th of July, 1828. The altitude of the Mountain Nitin A lattun “ae : 
einkeate louse, as above stated, is the result of two distinet series |, . nae ie oo ; received at Salem, Mass. dated 
maxim fee § Observations made in going from Catskill village to | sen eat oe Be Met pry pe OF an 
vas, 1 ie house, and returning from the latter to the village. hes i — res U he ble - ean dale tae 
eee 6 Uhe ascending series gives an altitude: of 2,225 tect, and = os in wes T a nd P Aten meee the ae bs rave been re- 
certain °° Cescending series an altitude of 2,203 feet. The | inne 3  ecaplrt ns eras of the drenful carthquake 
,wouldfem 2¢#2 Of these two extremes gives, 2,214 fect. Vhis | 4 i experienced, by which several millions of pro- 
y strict esult I consider as a very near approximation to the true | agen — seen arenes fe and many nite? mo ba is the 
ls ltitude. Ata time of more leisure, I will revise tie cal- Lene <p eee a t a ee ot the 7 id} ee a 
shes ulation, and perhaps introduce one or two slight cor- | C8 lew Troxill a dr J res wots r aa "a7 v 
edge! aca which want of time now prevents, but which |! cians fe ah aha “ye patton ‘flea pre 
pate iil not vary the results materially. falso made a se- | “tastrophe has also had a powertul inttuenc 
ies of observations, which will enable me to make a pro- | the general stagnation of all business as now ¢ 

> le of the country from Cutskill village to the motutain |'¢t this is at present, a most wretched » 
hwark, ouse. The barometer used was made by Mr. Charles fered in circulation,” 
oceased vol, of New York, and graduated to the 1,500th part The editors of the Baltimore Amer’ 
evercl! f an inch. It appeared to be avery excellent instru- | Lima papers to the Sth of May 
n disin« ent. Che thermometer was also made by Mr. Poo}. | acc py ofthe constitution of the 
»w days Vew York, July 19th, 1828. { this document it is, among othe 
in their the Peruvian nation is for eve 
> watch Pontuaat, Accounts to the 22d of May, confirm the | of every foreign power. J’ 
ly per: formation contained in our last. Great excitement still right of any person or far 
elative. & eTevailed at Lisbon; Don M iguel has ordered the arrest | any state or federatior 
who is} all. Spanish emigrants, many of whom were already | ‘The country is i» 









|Oprisoned m the dungeons. Business of all kinds was 


: *wo brigs had sailed for Oporto. fairs, comp) 


mae at a stand, and not more than 15 foreign vessels,} Cur. <A c \ 
Xclusive of ships of war, were inthe Tagus, A friga‘e and | in Chili, date 


nd 
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per cent. and the exorbitant storage 2 rs. per package 
monthly, as being a great grievance to foreign commerce, 
and particularly to the citizens of the United States, with 
whom such charges are far from being reciprocal, and 
begs they may be lowered; in recommending which he 
not only consults the interest of foreigners, but those of 
By reducing the duties alluded to, and per- 
mitting goods to be deposited in private warehouses in- 
stead of those belonging to the government, which are 
damp, and not adequate for the importations, many ves- 
sels would be induced to discharge their cargoes in the 
orts of Chili, rather than proceed to the northward. 
The locality of Chili demands the adoption of such a 


Chili also. 


measure because its ports being the first in the Pacific, 


by this means they would become a depot for the whole 
of the western coast of America; and this, besides in- 
creasing the custom house revenue to double whiat it is 
present, would give great impulse, not only to the 
shipping, but extend their mercantile connexions also.— 
He recommends the experiment to be made for a year 


at 


er two, and if it does not answer, to abandon it. 


The congress was to be removed from St. Jago to Val- 
paraiso, and its inauguration to take place on the 15th 
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like the present, come forth with as decisive and eor, 
manding effect as would the voice of such as will in No. 
vember next be convened, warm with the feelings ant 
sentiments of their constituents; and unforgetful of ¢}, 
instructions they have received from them. 

And the more is this intimate and unremoved relati, 
between the representative and his constituents to be de, 
sired in this particular instanec, from the known fact thy 
the law of congress (the late tariff) has become a matte, 
of public, of universal discussion among the people ¢ 
South Carolina; that it is highly probable the eleetig, 
may turn oa the opinions of the people on this very sy), 
ject, in which ease, it will not be using a forced figure t, 
say thatthe people will speak through the mouths q 
their representatives, 

The time of great public excitement is nota time [re 
pitious for cool deliberation or wise determination; fing. 
ly, the interval between this and the third Monday jy 
November next, is, in my humble opinion, not too long 
for the people, the senators and representatives of this 
state, to ponder, to deliberate, and to determine, upon 
the high matters brought to view in your address, 





mstant. This measure has been adopted to prevent the | zens of Colleton district, my humble respects, 


influence of party spirit, and also to separate the greater 

art of the deputies who belong to St. Jago from their 
Enaseute offices; so as to allow them to dedicate the | 
whole of their time to the important charges entrusted to | 


their care. 
By 


no. 


tured,as well as 300 captives of both sexes. 


Gustemata. By an arrival at Baltimore we Jearn tha 


a treaty of peace was concluded between St, Salvadore 


and Guatemala on the 4th of June. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
From the S. Carolina State Gazette, of July 19. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Xe], 3Q a 
July 4th, 1828. § 





To James SRaysor, esq. chairman of the mecting of the 
} 


citizens of Colleton district, latelu held at Walt 
rough. 


JOUNN TAYLOR 
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TRIAL FOR MANSLAUGHTER. 
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I tender to you, sir, and through you, sir, tothe cif 


Atthe June term of the Addison county court, Ve.f 


a decree of the 5th April, Vaiparaiso is declared |mont, came onthe trial of William Blake, a school-max 
the capital of the maritime department, and consequent- 
ly the only port that can receive and answer salutes from 
foreign men-of-war.—The Indians and banditti, com- | 
manded by Pincheyra, had been defeated by general Bor- 
Pincheyra and some of his followers, however, 
vad escaped; a great quantity of cattle had been recap. 


ter, for killing Seymour Howard, one of his pupils, age 
17 years. 

It appeared in evidence, that when Blake was about t 
punish Marcus, (the brother of Seymour, aged 14), he 
leftthe school-house, and did not return for some dars, 





| pnnish him, Seymour rose in his seat, and said his fathe; 
‘had directed him to tell Mr. Blake, that if the larg 
| Scholars thought Marcus ought to be punished, Mr. 
i might punish him, if not, to send him home. The mas 
iter ordered him to sit down, which he refused to do, 
Blake then took up a stick of wood, which he immediate. 

ly threw aside, and took a crutch from the other side of 
| the room, and returning towards Seymour, again order: 
led him tosit down. He replied, ‘2711 be damned if! 
| wili—I will not see Mareus punished.” Mr. B. ther 
, Struck him, holding the crutch in both hands, upon hi 
farms. Seymour seized the cruteh, and a violent scuffle 
j ensued, in which he fell, and while down, Blake struck 
;at him with the erutch, the head of which flew of. { 
| wasa matter of doubt whether this blow took effect apo 


Sir—-That I may escape no responsibility, I frankly | his head, or fell upon the bench. Blake then threw dow 


state, that previous to the receipt of your address to me, 
I had determined to resist any application for calling to- 
gether the legislature, unless based upon the most une- 
quivocal unanimity of the citizens of South Carolina in 


favor of such a measure. 
I have deferred answering your suggestion, fora few 


weeks, in the expectation that, if any other distriet or 
section of the state entertained similar views to those cn- 
tertained by the citizens of Colleton district, that those | 
views would be made known to me—none sich, how- | 
ever, came to me, and it is, thercfore, fairly to he infer. | 
red, that the measure you ask me to adopt, is vo where 
in our state desired but by those on whose bcl.alf you 


made your communication to me. 


This aspect of the question, it would seem to me, is 
calculated to convince you of the impropriety or inecx- 


have 


nediency of my complying with the request you 
made. 


The members of the senate and the house of represen. 
tatives of this state, have, at great inconvenience and a 
considerable private and pnblic expense, attended, with- 
in this year, one extra session; another, to eecur in the 
most unsafe scason of the year, for health: the most in- | 
convenicnt on account of the domestic arrangements of 
the planter and farmer, would not be likely to be attend- 
ed with a punctuality desirable for the consideration of 


subjects so mommtons as to these to which you have 
called my attention. The term for which all the mem- 
hers of the house and a portion of the senate were clect- 
ed, is within a few months of expiring; the voice of these. 

lee respectable they may be. would not. in a 


crisis 


the crutch, and proceeded to punish Marcus, who a 
tempted to defend himself with an iron bar, during whiel 
a still younger brother seized the erutch and struc 
Blake severaltimes. B. took it away, and ordered Sey 
mour to take his seat. He obeyed; but soon after asked 
leave to go heme, through avother boy, who accompani 
ed him. He complained of a severe pain in the heal, 
and though he had medieal assistance, and was bled, he 
died about midnight. On examination, his skull wa 
found to Le fractured on the right side. Many witness 
es testiticd to the mildness of Blake’s conduct as a teach 
jer. Ifis counsel also offered testimony to show a cor 
i spiracy by the young Howards and some of the larger 
scholars, to put down Blake’s authority in the school, 
and showing that since the transaction, a school meeting 
had been held, and exeepting Mr. Ueward and two o 
three others, the district voted to continue Blake in tle 
schoo!; but this testimony was considered madmissible 
The case was submitted to the jury on the afternoo 
of Thursday, and on the next day, at 3 o’clock, P. M 
they returned a yerdiet of acquittal. | Patriot. 





The Eastern Argus gives a decision pronounced by 
| judge Ware in the district court of the United States, it 
jtheease of James Poland and others, libellants, agains 
\the freight and cargo of the brig Spartan and Jaco 


| Quincy and others, claimants. 





The case is said by the 


| judge, tobe one of the Arst impresston—that is to say, 4 
be now first presented for judicial determination. 


points decided in the case are—that seamen by a mar’ 
(time law have a Hen on the freight as well as the ves¢* 


The - 





»! Phat when he did return, and Blake was again about to 
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for their wages—that this lien is not taken away by a 
statute of the United States for the government of sea- 
men in the merchant service, vol. Il. of the laws, ch. 
57, section 7, which allows process against the vessel— 
that in case Of a ship taken by a charter party, oblig- 
ing the charterers to bear the expenses of victualling and 
manning, and making them owners for the voyage, the 
ceamen have alien for their wages on the eargo shipped 
on account of the charterers—that the charterers in such 
case having become insolvent and having assigned their 
property to pay their creditors, among whom were the 
seamen, their wages were still to be preferred both to 
the title of the assignees under the assignment and to 
that gained by the attaching ereditors—and finally, that 
where property is attached for security inthe admiralty, 
the attachment may be dissolved and the property re- 
stored to the claimant on his filing a stipulation with 
sureties, according to a form used by the court. 
FIRE INSURANCE CASE. 
Superior Court.—De Forest and another, vs. the 
Fulton Fire Insurance Company. 

This action was bronght upon three policies of insu- 
rance against loss by fire ‘‘on merchandize hazardous 
and not hazardous, as well the property of the assured as! 
held by them in trust, or on commission, contained in word 

| 





four story brick store with slate roof No. 82 South 


‘street, in the city of New-York,” tocover the loss sus- 


tained by fire on the 20th Feb. Iasg. 

The defence set up was, that the policies could only 
cover the amount of the plaintiff’s own property, anc | 
the amount of (Aeir claims on the property in their hands | 
on commission, and that the plaintiffs could not recover | 
tor the benefit of their correspondents the balanee of} 
the goods held on commission. The judge (Hoffman) | 
reserved this question for the opinion of the court. The | 
plaintiffs offered evidence that it was the usage of com- | 
ynission merchants in New York to effect fire insurance | 


— 


on property held by them on commission without orders | 


° ' 
so to do, and thatthese insurances were as well for the 
benefit of the commission merchant as of his principal. 
The defendants objeeted to the admissibility of this tes- | 


timony, but the judge overruled the objection and ad- | 
The plaintiff offered evidence, | 


mitted the testimony. 


| 
} 


that it was the usage of the defendants themselves to ef-| 
fect such insurances on consigned goods and to change | Years en‘ling 5th Jan. 
and alter their risks from one building to another, to | 


cover such goods. The defendants objected to evi- 


denee of this usage on their part, which objection was | 
sustained by the court, and the evidence excluded, The | 


defendants then went into evidence to reduce the amount 


tlre goods lost; and evidence was given by the plaintiffs 


with exhalations of a less agreeable nature. They soon 
grew impatient of the annoyance, and about the latter 
part of June filed a bill for the removal of the nuisance, 
under a statute passed last winter, enlarging the chance- 
ry powers of the supreme court. ‘The defendants came 
into courtand said that the effect complained of was en- 
tirely unexpected on their part, that they had supposed a 
spot sufficiently remote from dwelling houses had been 
selected, but that they were still desirous of making such 
arrangements as would remove the evil. Another hear- 
ing was thorefore appointed by the court at which the 
defendants proved that discrect measures had been taken 
to render the annoyance as slight as possible in the opine 
ion of some of the witnesses it was removed altogether. 
On the other hand many witnesses fiom the neighbor- 
hood were produced who testified that the nuisance was 
still as offensive asever. The chief justice thought, to 
use his own expression, ‘‘that the imaginations of the 
most honest people, who had onee been annoyeé with foul 
air from sucha source, might, in some measure, supply 
the place of their senses,” and therefore required the 
more impartial testimony ofaccidental visitorsto Roxbury. 
Several of these were produced, who confirmed the re- 
presentations of the inhabitants of the place. The judge 
in giving his opinion, applied to the,ease the maxim of law 
which directs that every man shall so use his own pro- 
perty as not to injure that of another—sic were tuo ut ali- 
enum non laedas, and granted au injunction, restraining 
Messrs. Seaver & Rand and the city of Boston, from 
depositing the city offal at any place in the towns of Dore 
chester or Roxbury, within a mile of any habitation, 
until the first of November. 1M. FF. Post. 


BRITISH STATISTICS. 

According to the official aceounts for the year ending 
Sth January, 1828, of the British manufactures, those 
which exhibit the most decisive signs of improvement are 
the iron, and brass, and copper manufactures. 

Though the cotton exhibits a considerable inerease in 
1828 over 1826, at the official rates, the declared value 
for 1828 is considerably below 1826. But the branches 
above alluded to, exhibit an increase both at the official 
rate and declared value. Thus, 

Brass and copper manufacture, hardware and cutlery, 
iron and steel, wrought and unwrought: ? 














1826. 1827. 1828. 
£485,118 £571,149 £786,800 
1,391,112 1,179,105 1,390,428 
1,048,003 1,105,618 1,214,948 


In the remotest districts of the continent, where every 


, other article used is of domestic manufacture, the hard- 
claimed by the plaintiffs, as being more than the value of} ware and cutlery of England will be found. 
_ penter is indebted to England for his tools. 


Every car- 
For the iron 


. : . } . ° ° 
to support the value at which they had made their claim. | manufacture she possesses, indeed, particular advan- 


The jury found a verdict in favor of the plaintiffs as to | 
the 31st of December, 1827, as compared with the two 
| preceding years; but this is attributed, in a nete, to “the 


the usage given evidenee, and for the goods at the valua- 
tion of the plaintiffs. The judge reserved the points of 
law, declaring however that he had considered it the duty 
of commissior. merchants, independent of the usage spo- 
ken of, to effect insurance on consigned goods for the 
benefit as well of the consignee as of their principals. 

Verdict for plaintiffs $18,000, [MW AL Adv. 

LAW OF NUISANCE, 

We have read in the Boston Daily Advertiser, the 
opinion of chief justice Parker of the supreme court of 
Massachusetts, in the ease of a process instituted for 
the abatement of nuisance in Roxbury, a town adjoining 
the city of Boston. It appears that Messrs. Seaver & 


Rand the defendants, had collected an enormous herd of 


swine, between three and four hundred which they shut 
upin a field in Roxbury of between three and four acres 
in extent, and fed them daily with halfa dozen loads of 
the animal and vegetable offal from the streets of Boston 
procured by a coniract with the mayor. 
such an arrangement was what might be expected, and 
the atmosphere around was polluted and poisoned with 
the effluvia to the distance of half a mile. The good peo- 
ple of Roxbury on the approach of warm weather last 
spring, opened their windows for the admission of the 
refreshing breezes, but instead of being impregnated as 
usual with the aromatic fragrance of woods and meadows, 
the winds that visited their apartmenfs came charged 


The effect of 


tages. The shipping exhibits an apparent decrease on 


operation of the registry acts, 4 and 6 Geo. IV. which 
required all vessels to be registered de novo within a 
limited period, the consequence has been, that many 
vessels which were supposed to be in existence were 
found to be no longer so.”? The decrease, however, is 
only in England. Scotland and the plantations exhibit a 
regular increase. Thus, for instance, the tonnage of 
Seotland on the 3tst of December, 1825, was 259,537;: 
on the 3ist of December, 1826, 290,006; and on the 3tst 
of Deceraber, 1827, 300,836. ‘The plantations for these 
years had, of tonnage, 214,875, 214,183, and 279,362. 
| The tonnage of England is 1,958,716, 2,001,295, and 
1,752,400. 
| Seotland has now, for its population, more shipping 
than England—and from it having more coast in propor- 
_ tion to its extent, it may be expected to grow upon Eng- 
land every year. The number of seamen for England, 
'on the 31st December, 1827, was 101,039; for Seotland, 
| 21,846; that is more than one-fifth, while the proportion, 
aceording to the population, is about one-sixth. 

The report, by the commissioners for the herri 
fishery, of their proceedings for the year ended Sth a pe . 
1827, shews that the extent to which the era joe eod 
fishery of Scotland has been earried. The total number 
of persons employed in the fishery is 79,794. ‘The num- 
| ber of fishermen and boys is 47.371, Of this dumber of 
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fishermen no fewer than 37,607 belong to Scotland. 


When we include the wives and children of the men, we 
shail find that a very la 


Scotiand derive their subsistence from the water. 

The navigation of Ireland exhibits a regular increase. 
On the 3tst December, 1825, the tonnage was 80,583, the 
men 7,090; on the 3ist December, 1826, tonnage 90,768, 
men 7,327; on the 3ist December, 1827, the tonnage 
was 96,369, and the men 7,500, 





INDEPENDENCE, 
The history ofthe Declaration of Independence ought 
tu be familiar to the minds of ali our citizens. In Mr. 


Austin’s Life of Elbridge Gerry, we find the following 


correspondence, which will be read with interest. Maj. 
Hawley,a member of the Massachusetts provincial con- 
gress, was a decided advocate of independence. 

[Salem Register. 

Ur. Hawley to Mr. Gerry. 

Watertown, Muy 1, 1776. 
My dear sir—The tories dread a declaration of inde- 
pendency and a course of conduct on that plan more 
than death. ‘They console themselves with a belief that 
the southern colonies will not accede to it. My hand 
and heart is full of it. There will be no abiding union 
without it. When the colonies come to be pressed with 
taxes they will divide and crumble to pieces. Willa go- 
Yernment stand on recommendations? It is idle to sup- 
pose so. Will Canada ever join us without independence 
and government? They will not. Can we subsist, and 
support our trading people without trade? It appears 
more and more every day in the couutry and the army 
that we cannot. Nay, without a real continental go- 
vernment our army will overrun us, and people will, by 
aud by, sooner than you may be aware of, call for their 
old constitutions, and as they did in England after Crom- 
well’s death, call in Charles the second. For God’s 
sake let there bea full revolution, or all has been done 
in vain, Independency and a well planned contiuental go- 
vernment will save us.—God bless you. Amen and 

amen. J. H. 
In another letter of the same writer on 15th May, is 

the following passage:— 

“I want to comment largely on independency, but have 
not time. Suffice it to say, in answer to some of our 


people’s objections, who ever imagined it an objection | 


to a man’s emancipating from the care and goverument 
of his father at the age of twenty-one years, that he could 
not set up for himself with so large an estate as his father’s, 


or a house so spacious asthe one he was about to leave? | 


Or who ever supposed the son could not raise and sup- 
port a family because, although he was of full age, he 
had not all the experience of the old man, whom he pro- 
bably exceeded in the ability of enduring hardships and 
privation. You, sir, will improve the thought. 
our case, assuredly.” 


Mr. Gerry te Wr. Warren. 
Philadelphia, May 1, 1776. 

**] think it may be demonstrated that the eastern dis- 
trict alone is able of itself to declare independency. 
The colony of South Carolina have behaved nobly in 
taking up government, choosing a governor, &c.; and 
the convention of North Carolina have unanimously vot- 
ed to fellow their example. 

Virginia is always to be depended upon; and so fine a 
my prevails among them, that unless you send some 
of your cool patriots among them they may be for de- 
elaring independency before congress is ready. 

I am glad you approve the proposal for instructions, 
and can with pleasare inform you that North Carolina 
has taken off from their delegates the restriction rela- 
tive to this matter, and as] am informed, has left them 
at liberty to vote for a final separation from Great Bri- 
tain. Your friend as ever, 5. GERRY.” 

In aletter to the same gentleman on 20th May, among 
_ other matters of a private nature, Mr. Gerry again re- 

curs to this interesting subject. 

**f enclose you a Virginia paper just come in, by which 
you will see the spirit of another county in that colony, 
exhibjted in their instructions for independency. 

In this colony (Pennsylvania) the spirit of the people 
is great, if ajudgmeapt is to be formed by appearances, 


e portion of the inhabitants of 


lt is j 


They are well convinced of the injury their assem)l\y 
has done to the continent by their instructions to thcir 
delegates. It was these instructions which induced the 
middle colonies and some of the southern to back way; 
every measure that had the appearance of independency: 
to them is owing the delay of congress in agitating ques. 
tions of the greatest importance, which long ere now 
must have terminated in a separation from Great Britain: 
to them is owing the disadvantages we now experienc, 
for want of afullsupply of every necessary for carry ine 
on the war. Alliances might have been formed, and 4 
diversion been given to the enemy’s arms in Europe oc; 
the West Indies, had these instructions never appeare¢, 
But they have had their effect; and while we endeavor ty 
recover the continent from the ill consequences of suc), 
{ feeble politics, we ought to show the cause of such misc. 
rable policy. It appears to me that the eyes of every 
unbeliever are now open; that all are sensible of the pe:- 
fidy of Great Britain, and are convinced there is no niv- 
dium between unqualified submission and actual inde- 
pendency. ‘The colonies are determined on the latter, 
A final declaration is approaching with great rapidity, 
May the all-wise disposer of events so direct our affairs 
that they may terminate in the salvation of these afflicted 
colonies, 


Amidst all our difficulties you would be highly di- 
verted to see the situation of our **moderate’ gentle- 
men.’? They have been more apprehensive of evils 
than any others, as we. have frequently observed, and 
they have now the mortitication to find that their mea- 
sures for avoiding have but served to increase them. [ 
sometimes think that Providence permitted them to clog 
the affairs of the colonies, that they may become in some 
degree desperate, and thus introduce into the circle of 
determined men those timid beings, whose constitution 
never admits of their defending freedom on the noblest 
principles, and are afterwards obliged to meet danger by 
the same motives that induced them to shun it. hey 
are coming over to us, but Tam sorry their counter in- 
fluence so long prevented us from adopting the only 
means by which we could supply ourselves with the ne- 
cessaries for defence. 





“Mr. Gerry to Ih. Warren. 
Philadelphia, May 28, 1776. 
| My dear sir—Some days sinee I ecnelosed to ov 
, worthy friend, major Hawley, sundry newspapers con- 
taining intelligence of importance, but not so agreeable 
in ite nature as the enclosed papers announce relative to 
| our sister colonies Virginia and North Carolina, Their 
| conventions have unanimously declared for irdependen- 
cy, and have in this vie exceeded their sister colo- 
| nies ina most noble and decisive measure. Lhope i 
i will be forthwith communicated to your honorable as- 
j sembly, and hope to see my native colony following this 
Jaudable example. Yours very truly, 
ELBRIDGE GERRY. 


—— 


Mr. Warrento Mr. Gerry. 
fivatertown, June 12, 1776. 

My dear sir—I received your obliging and friendly let- 
ter of the 28th May and the papers enelosed, and should 
have acknowledged it before this, if it had been ‘in my 
,;power. Ihave endeavored to use to the best purposes 
the intelligence you gave me, and to animate your coun- 
try to foliow the laudable example of the south. Their 
spirit is in your taste, and I can, in imagination, see you 
enjoy it. You have no doubt seen in the papers a short 
resolve, passed at the close of the last session, for the 
purpose of getting the sense of the whole country by 
the instructions given to their members, on the subject 
of independence. ‘The members have severally been 
called on by the house, and more than one half of them 
are instructed fully in favor of it, and not one against it. 
Many more are expecting similar instructions to follow 
them, and near or perhaps all would have had them i 
the resolve had reached them in season; thus it appears 
to me the sentiments ofour colony are more united on 
this great question than they ever were on «ny other; 
perhaps ninety-nine in a hundred would engage, with 
their lives and fortunes, to support congress in the mea- 
sure, Yon seem to intend to avoid too greata shock: 
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there is little left to do but the form and ceremony, but 
even that is important. Your resolves for trade and 
captures, and your late resolve for assuming government, 
the preamble of which is extremely grand, make the 
substance of the thing. Iam glad to find you so deter- 
mined in the defence of the continent, and making sach 
pre tionsfor it. Iexpecta warm summer in many 
parts of it, and to have our share here. 


Mr. Hawley to Mr. Gerry. 
Watertown, June 13, 1776. 
Dear sir—Last week I received your valued and 
much esteemed favor of the 25th of May, marked all 
the contents, and notwithstanding delays and impedi- 





ments which you mention, [ yet flatter myself that your 
congress, like the Calvinistic Christian, will goon from 
one degree of grace to another till you arrive at perfec- 
tion. 
arises from surmounting difficulties and evercoming op- 
position. , 

You cannot declare independence too soon. But the 
confederation must be formed with great deliberation. 
When the present house here called last week for the in- 
structions of the several towns touching independency 

eable to the recommendation of the last house, 
(which recommendation you undoubtedly saw in the Wa- 
tertown newspaper). It appeared that about two-thirds 
of the towns in the colony had met, and all instructed in 
the affirmative, and generally returned to be unanimous- 
ly. Astothe other towns, the accounts of their mem- 
bers were either that they were about to meet or that 
they had not received the notice, as it was given only in 
the newspaper. Whereupon the house immediately or- 
dered the unnotified towns to be notified by handbills, 
and ina short time undoubtedly we shall have returns 
from all; and it is almost certain that the returns will be 
universally to support the congress with their lives and 
fortunes, in case of a declaration of independence. 

Yesterday our assembly resolved the requisition of 
5,000 men for New York and Canada. The house im- 
mediately appointed a committee to devise the manner 
of raising them, and with the utmost assiduity the court 
will pursue it till accomplished. Lam your most assured 
friend and servant, JOSEPH HAWLEY. 

Elbridge Gerry, esq. 

Letter communicating the Declaration of Independence. 

The great event, in which he had most heartily co- 
operated, was communicated without dclay by Mr. Ger- 
ry to his constituents in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Gerry to general Warren. 
Philadelphia, July 5, 1786, 

Dear sir,—1 have the pleasure to inform you that a 
determined resolution of the delegates from some of the 
colonies to push the question of independency has had a 
most happy effect, and after a day’s debate all the colo- 
nies excepting New York, whose delegates are not em- 
powered to give either an affirmative or negative voice, 
united in a declaration long sought for, solicited and ne- 
cessary, the declaration of independency. 

New York will most probably on Monday next, when 
its convention meets for forming a constitution, join in 
the measure, and then it will be entitled the unanimous 
declaration of the thirteen United States of America, 

IT enclose you a copy of the declaration for yourself, 
and another for major Hawley, and offer you my sincere 
congratulations on the occasion, and | pray that we may 
never want the divine aid, or the spirit «nd means to de- 
tend it. Yours, &e. ELBRIDGE GERRY. 

To the above we append the following revolutionary 
articles. 

[From the Delaware Gazette.) 

Benedict Arnold.—An examination of the papers of the 
late chief-justice Booth, has led tothe diseovery of several 
of considerable mterest. The following schedule contains 
a list of some of them that are deemed most interesting to 
the public:— 

0.1. A letter from general N. Green to general Ar- 
nold, dated at Morristown, March 30th, 1777. 

2. The originial draft of a letter from general Mont- 
gomery to general Carleton, endorsed ‘‘December” at 
“Holland House.” 


ou know that a great part of the pleasure of life | 


3. A letier from general Washington to general Ar- 
nold dated at Brunswick, July 7, 1778. 

The following isa posteript to this letter. 

“Our left wing moved yesterday morning, and our right 
this, on the route to the North river. 

Underneath the following words are written in the hand- 
writing of Arnold. 

‘North river, 
Your humble servant.” 

Upon this testimony, I hazard the conjecture that Ar 
nold,at this early period, meditated the treason he after- 
wards consummated. Arnold was at that time under 
charges. His trial commenced in June, 1778, the loca- 
tion of his treachery to his country, and his fame, could 
be no where else than the North river; the movement of 
gencral Washington’s army suited his treacherous medi- 
tations; and the qualification afforded by this intelligence 
was embodied by the abeve words. 

4, Letter of mstructions from general Washington to 
Arnold, dated Cambridge head quarters, September 1 ath, 
1776. 

5. A paper inthe hand writing of Arnold, dated at 
Chamblee, May 3d, 1776, giving directions for building, 
at that place, two gondolas, with a deck and profile 
drawing of a gondola, 

6. Fragment of a journal kept by some party that tra- 
versed the wilderness in 1776, between Maine and St. 
Lawrence, to Quebee, by the way of the Kennebec river. 
It is supposed that this journal was in Arnold’s possession 
when he marched upon Quebec, through the same wile 
derness, to co-operate with general Montgomery. 

7. The commission of Benedict Arnold as major 
general in the army of the United States, signed by John 
Hancock, president of congress, and Charles Thompson, 
secretary. 

Itappears by a memorandum of the late chief-justice 
Booth, that in the month of September, in the year 1777, 
in the revolutionary war between G. Britain and Ameri- 











ca, the public records, books and papers, belonging to 
New Castle county, were captured at Wilmington, by a 
detachment of the British forces, which took possession 
of the borough of Wilmington, the British army being 
then on its march from Elk river, in Maryland, to the city 
of Philadelphia; that after the evacuation of Philadelphia 
by the British forces, avery few of the books, records 

and papers, aforesaid, were obtained in Philadelphia from 
| persons into whose possession they had fallen; that early 
in 1783, after the preliminary treaty of peace, under the 
authority of the state of Delaware, he proceeded to the 
city of New York and obtained, in consequence of orders 
trom sir Guy Carleton, then commander-in-chief of the 
British forces, the restoration of all such of the public 
records, books, and papers, belonging tothe county of 
New Castle, which were captured as aforesaid, and which 
then remained in the city of New York. 

This memorandum affords an explanation of the man- 
ner in which the papers here, before described, came into 
the possession of judge Booth. They were delivered, no 
doubt, unintentionally, with the public records, &c, 
procured by him as detailed in the above minute. ~ 

New Castile, April 10th, 1828, 

JAMES ROGERS. 





- 


oe 


The following is the second letter referred to above: 

Indorsed thus on the original —Deer. ‘date eaten out 
by the worms.] Gen. Montgomery to gen. Carleton, 

(Copied from the original, Philadeiphia, July 5th, 
1828). 

Holiand House. 

Sirn—Let me once more entreat you to haye compas- 
sion on the unfortunate inhabitants of Quebee. To what 
purpose do you compel me to distress them? You can 
but protract for a few days that event, which must inevi- 
tably, ina very short time, take place. If you possess 
any share of humanity you will not sacrifice the lives and 
properties of so many innocent people, to vain punctilio. 

Embrace the opportunity Toffer you, of retiring in a 
manner suitable to yourrank. You shall not be a prison- 
er. You shall have a safe conduct to New York, or 
wheresoever you may choose to embark The lieutenant 
governor shall have the same indulgence. 
T engage, in the most solemn manner, for the security 
the lives and properties of the citizens—our dispute 
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isnot with them—we bear them no malice—and the 
hopes of affording them relief, alone induces me to 
make these proposals. 

Should you decline the offer I now make, I hope | 
shall stand acquitted in the eyes of the world, of the fa- 
tal consequences which must attend your refusal—which 
I have sufficiently explained in my former letter. 

Signed, RICHD. MONTGOMERY. 
MEXICAN UNITED STATES. 
[From the New York Journal of Commerce. | 

We take pleasure in laying the following document 
before our readers, as it will enable them to take a ree 
neral surve: of the present condition of the Mexican 
union, in territorial position our next neighbor—a coun- 
try feriile in resources, and now, as we hope, rapidly in- 
creasing in prosperity. 7 

Speech of citizen Guadaloupe Victoria, president of 
the Mexican United States, delivered in the hall of the 
eongress of the union, at the close of the regular session, 
May 21, 1828. " 


Citizen representatives and senators of the congress 
of the union: 

At the beginning of this year, and of the second term 
of the congress of the union, the republic experienced a 
crisis, and the institutions to which we had pledged our 
oath, and which the people has maintained, were expos- 
ed toa violent attack. ‘The Mexican nation achieved its 
liberty by great efforts, confirmed its independence by 
means of costly sacrifices, and felt secure that if danger 
threatened, it would be fearlessly met, in defence of a 
system which places our country on a level with the 
most refined and fortunate nations. Events have proved 
the justness of this anticipation. By the unanimous ex- 





pression of opinion, the project of a revolution was con- | 


demned, and avarchy saw its vain hepes dissipated, and 
became convinced of its own impotence. The people, 
the congress, the government, saved the constitution, 
saved the political existence of the great Mexican na- 
tion. 

The ery of universal indignation drowned that of the 
discontented, and they plunged themselves into the abyss 
which they had endeavoured to open for their country. 
The government did not alter its course, and public 
spirit being confirmed by the triumphs of the cause of 
liberty, the congress and the executive were able to de- 
vote themselves to the exact discharge of their duties, as 
soon as they had fulfilled the sacred and important one, 
of giving domestic peace to the republic. 

The very efforts which were made to disturb the pub- 
lie order only served to give it more stability, and their 
fs no corner in the vast extent of the United Mexican 
States, which does not tully enjoy it. 

During the session the treaty of boundaries between 
this republic and the United States of North America 
has been approved, and after being ratified by the go- 
vernment has been sent for an exchange of ratifications 
to our minister plenipotentiary in that country. The 
treaty of amity, navigation and commerce, with the same 
nation has been discussed in the representatives’ chamber, 
and when it shall obtain the approbation of the general 
congress will strengthen the liberal harmony which now 
subsists between the two nations. The proper eregua- 
tur has been granted to the consuls named by that go- 
vernment for our ports of Campeche and Mazatlan. 

The minister plenipotentiary of the republic of Colom- 
bia, having fulfilled the most important objects of his 


mission to his government, has presented his Ietters of | 


recal, and taken leave. 
The treaties of union, league and perpetual confecera- 


—_—— 





The law for the naturalization of foreigners, which 
the best interests of the republic have so long demanded, 
has been passed in the session which is now concluded; 
it has also been signed by the executive, which has tur. 
ther given the necessary directions for its being carried 
into effect. 

‘The public treasury in consequence of the changes in 
the new tariff or maritime customs which retards the re- 
ceipt of the duties for ninety days more than before, has 
suffered some falling off, which has been inereased by the 
schemes of speculators. Notwithstanding, no diminution 
is remarked in the arrivals of vessels in our ports;and our 
domestic markets, in the midst of the commereial 
changes that have oceurred, afford a fair profit for the 
goods consumed, and invite speculators to new enterprises. 

Happily, the chief part of our attention has hitherto 
been oceupied in the interior of the republie; and if the 
government has until now given itself much anxiety to at- 
tend with the fidelity and promptitude which the national 
honor demands, to the loans of foreign houses, we may 
now be assured that the firm determination of the go- 
vernment, .econde { harmoniously by the indefatigable 
zeal and activity of the congress, will accomplish the ob- 
ject in view. ‘To this end the eighth part of the receipts 
of the maritime powers is appropriated, and this return 
will produce an alleviation, so that the interruption that 
has been suffered in the operation of the sinking fund and 
the payment of dividends will cease. 

The executive has also transmitted to the two eham- 
bers projects ofa Jaw whereby the payment will be ex- 
pedited, so that we shall be able to repeat the evidence 
of that good faith which characterizes the Mexican nation. 
The urgency of these duties demands, gentlemen, that 
your time ofrelaxation should be very short. 

The administration of justice in the tribunals of the fe- 
deration, and in those of the distriets and territories, has 
occasioned among you important and luminous discus- 
sions. You will, doubtless, complete your work, which 
is one truly worthy of the national gratitude. The exe- 
cutive will use its exertions, as it has hitherto done, to 
introduce all possible regularity into this department, and 
to supply the defects of the existing law. The law re- 
gulating the proceedings against vagrants, visibly ope- 
ratcs to improve public morals, and to preserve them 
from the attacks continually made upon them by the 
idleness of this class of men; and the government hopes 
soon to see united, by this provision, the honor and the 
spirit of the republican systein. 

Our ecclesiastical affairs have hitherto been somewhat 
embarrassed for want of convenient arrangements with 
the apostolic see, but they will soon be regulated upon 
a basis established by the general congress. ‘lhe execue- 
tive has endeavored to form his instruetions to the newly 
nominated minister to Rome, in exact accordance with 
this basis. 








' 


‘the army preserves its former system, equipment and 
discipline. ‘The national marine has harrassed the ene- 
my on the coasts of Cuba, and the brigantine Guarrero 
was lost in a combat of immortal glory for the Mexieans, 
You, gentlemen, have displayed the national gratitude to. 
the brave defenders of the flag of the republic, and the 
whole nation has resolved on the construction of another 
ship that shall maintain our glory and be the avenger of 
our injuries. 

Should the odious Spanish fiag appear in sight of our 
ports, or should the enemy presume to tread upon our 
shores they will be humbled and overthrown. You 





have given power to the executive; the people offer their 
arms and their fortunes. <A great people is invincible 
when itis determined to be free. 

You retire, fellow citizens, only to return to the task 


. > od | i ; > =) ; « ‘ , ] , ‘ « , ’ 
tion concluded at Panama between the plenipotentaries | which the nation has imposcd upon you as a duty ang 


of the American republics, have been examimed by the 
chamber of representatives, and I confidently bope that 
the congress will devote its first Jabors to the conclusion 
of a matter, which has excited the attention of the world. 

The general congress having approved of the treaty of 
amity, navigation and commerce with his majesty, the 


king of the Netherlands, it has been forwarded for the ex- ; 


change of ratifications. An exeguatur has also been 
granted for a commission of Mexican consul, executed by 
the president of the Swiss Dict in favor of senor Carlos 
Lavater. 


lias given youasalaw. Your country owes you much; 
retire with the satistaction of having done her service. 


* 





ASSAULT IN THE CAPITOL. 

We have long held a doubt whether we ought again to no- 
tice this disgraceful occurrence,—but as Mr. Jarvis’ 
letter, giving a one-sided view of the violation was in- 
serted, we feel it right to give Mr. Adams’ representa- 
tion of it. 

















The facts as stated by him are materially 


different from those put down by his assailant, and the 
public will judge which is most worthy of credence. 
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The following statement of facts has been drawn up and 
is now presented to the committee in consequence of a 
memorial addressed by Mr. Russel Jarvis to congress, 
and referred by the house tothem. 

On the evening of Wednesday, the 2d inst. at a draw- 


ing room held at the president’s, in conversation with the | 


rev. Mr. Stetson, I remarked, ‘*There is a man, who if 





he held my idea of propriety in the conduct of a gentle- 
man, ought not to show his face in this house.” Mr. 
Stetson asked who it was, I answered, ‘‘Russell Jarvis.” 
Mr. Stetson then said, ‘*Take care, he will hear you.’ 
I answered, ‘‘I dont care if he does. ”’ 
puage used by me. I believe, verbatim—I am sure in 
substanee. And I here take occasion distinctly «nd une- 
quivocally to declare, that I made no allusion whatever, 
to any person whomsoever, whether male or female, 
that [ did not know whe Mr. Jarvis had married, that I 
did not know even by sight his wife or her parents, and] 
did not know they were in the room. The language 


was applied exclusively to the individual named, without | 


any knowledge of my being within the hearing of any of 
his relations. Had such persons been known to me to 
have been present, I should have been incapable, even 


while irritated by what Lesteemed a repeated insult to my | 
father, of saying or doing any thing which might, in the | 
Six days | 


slightest degree, have wounded their feelings. 
after the above occurrence, on ‘Tuesday, the 8th inst, I 
received a visit from a gentleman whom I did not know, 


who handed me aletter from Mr. Jarvis, of whick the | 
following isa copy, and the original of which T herewith | 
exhibit to the committee, requesting them to compare it | 


with the statement of Mr. Jarvis, which has been refer- 
red to them. 
Washington, April 8, 1825. 
John Adams, es 


This was the lane | ; ' 
there delivered the message with which I had been char- 
‘eed for that body—after which 1 returned immediately 
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Although unprepared for such an assault, at the very 
moment when one hand was occupied with an executive 
communication, I could not restrain myself from turning 
upon my assailant, and exercising the means of defence 
which Lheld inmy hand. No other indignity was offer- 
ed to me than a blow, whuch the interference, almost 
instantaneous, of Mr. Dorsey, of Maryland, a member 
of the house, and of agentlemen whom I did not ther 


' know, but whose name, [have since learned, is Chapin, 
alone prevented me from chastising as itdeserved. Finde 


ing that, by the intervention of the gentlemen present, 
tie matter must end, I proceeded to the senate, and 


home. 

I have further only toremark, that Mr. Stetson, the 
eentleman named in this statement, is still residing im the 
city, and may be ealled upon to testify, if such be the 
pleasure of the committee. JOHN ADAMS. 

Monday, April 21, 1828. 

The foregoing communication was sworn to by John 
Adams, in due form of law, inthe presence of the com=- 
mittee, the 2ist day of Apri, 1828. 

GEORGE McDUFFIE, chairman. 





FRENCH SPOLIATIONS. 
IN SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES——MAY 24, 1828, 
Mr. Chambers submitted the following report: 

The select committee, to whom was referred the several 
petitions and memorials of those persons who have lost 
property by French spoliations prior to the year 1800, 
praying for indemnity from the United States, made 
the tollowing report: 

The petitioners claim redress from the government for 
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} 
| losses sustained by the capture and condemnation of their 
| ressels and cargo by the French government prior to the 
| convention of 1800, and for which they allege the Uni- 
ted States, by that convention, received consideration. 
The petitioners form a portion of a elass of individuals 
whose claims are entitled to the most deliberate consider- 
ation, as well bceause of the large amount involved, as of 
he magnitude and importance of the principles upon 
ich their pretensions are founded. The committee 
are not im possession of information which enables. them 
to ascertain the extentofthe claims with accuracy, but 


Sir: While I was at the president’s on Wednesday 
evening last, I }carned that you had in conversation with 
a gentleman then present, mentioned my name disres- | 
pectfully. My friend, Mr. Mclean, is authorized to | 
receive your explanation on the subject. 

I have the foaer to be, sir, 
Respectfully, your obedient serv’t, 
RUSSEL JARVIS. 

After reading the note, I} said to Mr. McLean that I 

had no explanation to give. J repeated to him, as nearly | 
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asI could, the words which I had used at the drawing 
room. Heasked me to reduce them to writing; when I 
said that Tcould not enter into a correspondence with 
Mr. Jarvis, upon this or any other subject. A gentie- 
man then entered my room, and Mr. MeLean bid me 
cood morning. In this interview not one word was said 
in relation to any insult offered by me to any portion of 
Mr. Jarvis’ family or relatives. Knowing that I had 
spoken of Mr. Jarvis individually; seeing no mention or 
allusion, in his own note, to any of his relatives, but 
simply the charge that ‘‘I had spoken of hisname disres- 
pectfully ;” not receiving from Mr. McLean the least in- 
timation of my having mjured the feelings of any of Mr. 
Jarvis’ family, even when [ repeated to him the words I 
had used, I had not the remotestidea that Mr. Jarvis 
sought any apology for any other person than himself, 
and that I did not chooseto give. Had I received, eith- 
er from the note itself or from Mr. Mclean, any infor- 


mation that the feclings ofany other person had been | 


wounded by a remark of mine, inadvertently and unin- 
tentionly uttered in their presence, it would have been my 
greatest pleasure promptly to have apologized to them. 

On Tuesday, the 15th inst. I was direeted by the 
president to deliver messages to cach house of congress, 
and in the performance of that duty, I went to the house 
of representatives, and having been detained there fifteen 
or twenty minutes, | delivered my message, and imme- 
diately left the house to deliver that which I was charged 
forthe senate, and which [held in my Icfthand. Mr, 
Jarvis, who, while l was waiting in the house, had come 
to one of the sofas near the door and seated himself, fol- 
lowed me out, and upon my entering the rotundo, accost- 
ei me. ‘‘Mr. Adams, I believe.”’ ‘‘Yes, sir.”? **You 
received a note from me last weck.”’ *‘Yes, sir.”’ ‘Have 
J your final answer.” “Yes, sir.”” ‘Thereupon Mr. Jar- 
vis struck me, at the same time seizing my cane with an 
attempt to wrest it from me—not succeeding in which, 
he retreated back, and I, turning, ran at him 


| find that ithas been variously estimated on different oce 
casions, by those who had acquired some knowledge of 
the subject, tobe from eight to fifteen millions of dollars, 
The amount involved, large as it may be, is not, how- 
ver, more calculated to invite the serious consideration 
er 


© 


| ofthe government thanthe very intimate connexion this 


subject has with the most important, and, perhaps, the 
most delicate, events in the history of the nation. It is 
an incident to the investigation of these claims, not per 
haps of fortunate influence to their final adjustment, 
| that they date their existence from, if they do not owe their 
being to, that period in whieh the rights of the nation, 
however well understood, or the just demands of our citis 
zens, however well urged, could not be enforced against 
the other nations of the world by the same efficient means 
which, happily, we now possess. Emerging from along 
;and expensive war, and trom a state of colonial depen- 
| dence: without the means of discharging even the oblis 
(gations which secured the faithful services of her soldiers; 
without a naval force, and without a prospect of resources 
to provide the materials for another conflict; the United 
States, at the close of the war of independence, and for 
some years after, could find less inducement to be with- 
drawn froma peaceful attitude than at any other period 
during her existence as a nation. 

But whatever recollections may be connected with these 
claims; they are now presented to the justice of the gos 
| vernment; and neither their amount, on the ene hand, nor 
the delicacy of reverting to scenes of national infancy 
and weakness, on the other, can exeuse us from the duty 
of a full and candid examination of their character, and 
an equitable decision upon their merits. 

In the performance of this duty, the committee will 
introduce no other facts than such as are believed neces 
sary to make intelligible the views they have presented. 
The voluminous documents transmitted to the senate 
with the message of the president of the United States, of 
the 20th May, 1826, containing the history of the transace 
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tions connected with the subject, cannot be embodied in; parties declare, that in ease of a rupture between Franc 
areport. ‘To the information contained in these docu- | and England, the reciprocal guarantee declared in t} 


ee 


u 


. . . . . ic 
ments, as also to the facts set forthin a report of the | said article, shall have its full foree and effect the mo- 


committee of the senate, of 8th February, 1827, the cor. | 


mittee refer in general terms, confining themselves to 
the introduction of such facts as are believed necessary 


to an understanding of the opinions which the commit-_ 


tee have adopted. 

The operation of the treaties of 1778, between the 
United States and France, being at the foundation of most 
of the questions involved in this subject, the committee 
will briefly advert to the fact connected with those trea- 
ties. 

The co-operation of some of the established govern- 
ments of Europe, in the early stages of the war of inde- 
pendence was an object of the most anxious solicitude to 
the sages who directed the councils of this then infant 
nation, and pursued by them witha perseverance ex- 
ceeded only by the dangers which must have ensued from 
disappointment.—The injury threatened to our enemy 
by the loss of these states, was too great to allow nations 
habitually her rivals, to continue unconcerned spectators 
of the contest of which the colonies were the prize. ‘The 
hopes of our people were directed more particularly to 
France, whose real interests, united with long cherished 
prejudices al} led her to aid us ina struggle for national 
existence. France, at that time was in a state of pro- 
found peace with England, and the mutual obligations 
of existing treaties imposed serious restraints on her dis- 
position to assist us; and to induce her to gratify our ap- 
peal, in its whole extent, required the tender of some 
motive more powerful that those treaty obligations. 

She had favorably received our first overtures to her 
aid; had opened her ports to our commeree, had offered 
‘every facility to uninterrupted intercourse with her pco- 
ple and the other friendly nations; and had openly pro- 
ceeded to encourage our efforts by every means consist- 
ent with her treaties with the enemy, and had furnished 
through her secret agents succors of money and stores, 
in the most dark and doubtful period of the war. 
was of the last importance to the interest of this na- 
tion, that a more decisive and effective step should be 
taken by the French government. 


The common principles of policy which guide all na-| 


tions taught France to wait the development of the moral, 
political aad physical resources of a people who had so 
lately claimed the right and the power of sclf-govern- 
ment. Ree: eS , 
No sooner had the patriotic fervor of our citizens effect- 
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ed some of those great achievments which crowd the | 


history of our revolutionary conflict, than the restramts 
which policy had imposed upon the government of France, 
yielded to the large and liberal offers presented to the 
American nation. | 

Our envoys were ordered to concede the most import- 
ant and valuable commercial advantages, to commit the 
American government to furnish means in provisions to 
the amount of $2,000,000, and in naval toree to he amount 


| soldiers. 


vious, 


; 
; 


of six frigates, manned and fitted for service, and any | 


other assistance in their power to prosecute a war against 


the British West India possessions for the benefit of} 


France, to whom in the event of conquest they were to 
belong. iy 

The 11th and 12th articles of the treaty of alliance of 
the 6ih of February, 1778, are in the following words: 

**Article It. 
from the present time, and for ever, against all their pow- 
ers, viz. the United States to lus most Christian majesty, 
the present possessions of the crown of France in America, 
as well as those which it may acquire by the tuture treaty 
of peace: And his most Christian majesty guarantees, on 
his part, to the United States, their liberty, sovereignty 
and independence, absolute and unlimited, as well in 
matters of goverument as commerce, and also their 

ssessions, and the additions or conquests their confeder- 
ation may obtain during the war, from any of the domin- 
ions now, or heretotore, possessed by Great Britain m 
North America, conformable to the 5th and 6th articles 
above written, the whole, as their possessions, shall be 
fixed and assured to said states, at the moment of the 
cessation of their present war with England. 

“Article 12. In order to fix more precisely the sense 
and application of the preceding article, the contracting 


‘The two parties guarantee, mutually, | 
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ment such war shall break out; and, if such rupture 
shall not take place, the mutual obligations of said guar- 
antee shali not commence until the moment of the ces- 
sation of the present war between the United States and 
England shall have ascertained their-possessions. ” 

The treaty of amity and commerce of the same date, 
contains, among others, the following provisions: 

“Article 17, It shall be lawful forthe ships of war 
of either party, and privateers, freely to carry whitherso- 
ever they please, the ships and goods taken from their 
enemies, without being obliged to pay any duty to the 
officers of the admirality or any other judges; nor shall 
such prizes be arrested or seized when they come to or 
enter the ports of either party; nor shal] the searchers, 
or other officers of those places, search the same, or 
make examination of the lawfulness of sach prizes; but 
they may hoist sail at any time, and depart, and carry 
their prizes to the places expressed in their commissions, 
which the commanders of such ships of war shall be 
obliged to show. On the contrary no shelter or refuge 
shall be given in their ports to such as shall have made 
prize of the subjects, people, or property of cither of the 
parties; but if such shall come in, being forced by stress 
of weather or the danger of the sea, all proper means 
shall be vigorously used that they go out and retire from 
theice as soon as possible. 

“Article 22, It shall not be lawful for any foreign pri- 
vateers, not belonging to subjects of the most Christain 
king, nor citizens of the said United States, who have 
commissions from any other prince or state in enmity 
with either nation, to fit their ships in the ports of either 
the one or the other of the aforesaid parties, to sell what 
they have taken, or in any other manner whatsoever to exe 
change their ships, merchandise, or any other lading; 
neither shail they be allowed even to purchase victuals, 
except such as shall be necessary for their going to the 
next port of that prince or state from which they have 
commissions. ”” 

‘The committee do not deem it necessary here to intro- 
duce the other provisions of these treatics. Their in- 
fluence. and the faithful observance of her plighted en- 
gagementson the part of France, is facts as familiar to all 
as 1s the fact that “the essential and direct end of the ale 
lianee, to maintain effectually the liberty, sovereignty, 
and independence, absolute and unlimited, of the United 
States,’ was gloriously and triumphantly accomphished. 
~ After the peace of 1783, the rapid advance of the Amc~ 
rican nation to wealth and power soon placed it in a situa- 
tion no longer to feel the want of guarantees for its inde- 
pendence, from any other arm than that of its citizen 
In the multiplied pursuits and interests of its 
ciuizens, the inconveniences arising from the partiality 
which characterized the treaty with France became cb- 
It was not, however, until the occurrence of a 
war, in which France was a party, and the United States 
neutral, that these treaties began to produce effects 
which promised to France the greatest advantage, and 
were the most offensive to the United States. 

The committee do not assume the duty of deciding 
whether the war which sueceeded the French revolution, 
was offensive or defensive on the part of France. It is 
known that this question agitated the councils, and divid- 
ed the opmions of the great statesmen of this country at 
this period. It is not now to be doubted, however, that 
from the early stages of the French revolution, the 
most flagrant acts of hostility were systematically, though 
sometimes secretly perpetrated against the people of 
that nation by the neighboring powers, in which Engkand 
was most enthusiastically engaged, impelled by the re- 
collection of ancient animosities, as also by alarm at the 
dangers which threatened the settled governments of 
Europe from the political doctrines which that revolu- 
tion proposed to sanction. 

England was at first secretly, and afterwards openly, 
a party to the league of 1791, which contemplated an im- 
vasion of France, and a partition of a portion of her ter- 
ritory. Arms and suppties were furnished by her to the 


emigrants who were in open hostility to France: a minis- 
terial order directed the detention of French and neutral 
vessels in British ports, bound to France: the British par- 
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France, and authorized aliens to be sent out of the coun- 
try. 


liament prohibited the exportation of provisions oa 


sent into England, and detained; and lastly, the French 
minister received a peremptory order to quit the British 
kingdom. i 

During these transactions, it was not alleged that Eng- 
Jand had been provoked by a war against her, in name or 
in fact. France, exeited by afurious revolutionary spirit, 
goaded by oppression and insult from abroad, and by all 
the worst passions which are elicited in civil convulsions, 
declared and entered upon the war with a temper unre- 
strained by the laws which the common consent of na- 
tions has enacted to lessen its mischiets and protect 
those who are not parties to it. 

This exasperated feeling on the part of France was 
cultivated and increased by the occurrences which suc- 
ceeded her declaration of war onthe ist of February, 
793. The maritime superiority of her enemies enabled 
them to inflict upon her the most distressing injuries, and 
sometimes of a character to countenance the application 
to them of the language used in one of the French de- 
crees, in which they were declared to be “means disap- 
proved by the laws of humanity and by those of war.” 
The course of policy which prevailed in the United States, 
did not dissipate the irritation which existed in France. 

By the 17th article of the treaty of commerce, it will 
have been seen that French armed ships and privateers, 
with their prizes, were ‘to receive shelter and protection 
in our ports; and that our officers were not to seize or 
search them, or make examination concerning the lawtul- 
ness of their capture; while no shelter or refuge was to 
be given to her enemy’s ships, but they were to be made 
to leave our ports as soon as possible, when forced in by 
stress of weather or dangers of the sea. 

The consular convention of 14th November, 1788, had 
given to French consuls jurisdiction in specified civil cases 
as also authority to arrest marine deserters. 

In virtue of these stipulations, French prizes found 
safe refuge in our ports; they were brought in, condemn- 
ed, and sold here; commissions were issued, or at least 
delivered, by French consuls to privateers, and letters of 
marque, which were fitted out and armed. These im- 
portant interests were effected with greater facility from 
the strong sympathy of a large portien of the American 
people, arising from a recollection of the efficient aid 
derived from France in the prosecution of our revolu- 
ticnary struggle, and from the actual sufferings and inju- 
ries then experienced by the people of that country. A 
civil war raging in her bosom, the horrors of a famine in 
prospect, and actual and almost total failure of her erops, 
and a powerful league of the nations of Europe against 
her, openly avowing their determination to starve her 
into submission, did not fail to revive and bring into the 
liveliest operation every remains of generous feeling 
which their associations and acommunity of dangers and 
serviees had awakened in America. 

The advantages to France from the treaty provisions 
alluded to inthe state of things which has been describ- 
ed, did not escape the observation of England, and com. 
plaint and remonstrance unceasingly announced to our 
government the dissatisfaction with which she witnessed 
the progress of their operation. Another subject, of very 
serious consideration, could not fail to present itself to the 
notice of our government. ‘The exposed condition of 
the French colonial possessions to which the treaty guar- 
antee had reference, and the possible or probable de- 
mand for the fulfilment of that guarantee might embar- 
rass the nation to an extent which it was difficult to anti- 
cipate. Whether by the fair import of the treaty and 
the true character of the war, the obligation was impos- 
ed onthe American nation, in conformity to establ.shed 
principles of international law, to furnish the aids con- 
templated in the treaty; or whether the casus faederis did 
not exist, the committee do not feel themselves called 
upon to decide. Whatever might be the decision of an 
impartial government or statesman, it will at onee occur 
that France, in the excited condition of her councils, 
could find motives as well as arguments to convinee her- 
self; and that the only alternative would be to concur 
with France, and be at war with her enemics, or to differ 
with Franee. and heat war with her 


French vessels, endeavoring to escape from ports | be enforce: as far as possible, woul 
taken possession of by their enemies, were seized aud | ties which were presented. 


It was the opinion of those who directed. the policy of 
this country, that a proclamation of perfect neutrality to 
d lessen the difficul- 
The attempt to enforce a 
/neutial policy did not satisfy the expectations of France. 
{She had belore enjoyed, in fact, as she had claimed of 
‘right, the benefits of the treaty stipulations which did 
/ not belong to her enemy, and the profession of neutralit 
_was soon foHowed by measures which deprived her citie 
_zens of advantages too important to be abandoned with- 
out complaint. 

‘The negotiation with England, and the conclusion of 
the treaty of 19th November, 1794, were additional causes 
of displeasure to France. She contended that the Unite 
ed States had thereby surrendered to England the right 
to capture our ships prosecuting a voyage to or from 
France, or her possessions, and sanctioned not only by the 
provisions of our treaties of ’78, but by the acknowledged 
laws of nations: that the articles of contraband were ene 
larged and extended beyond the list acknowledged by 
the existing practice of nations; and that facilities were 
granted in our ports and waters to British armed ships 
and their prizes, in direct. violation of our ancient trea 
tics with her, and calculated to operate injuriously to ber 
upon the war then existing. The actual change required 
by the United States in the practice before pursued by 
French citizens in relation to rights claimed and exer- 
cised by them as secured by the treaties of 778, and refere 
ring to the provisions of the treaty of 94, with England, 
for the foundation on which it was made, most certainly 
resulted in the great injury and loss to the owners of 
their private armed ships, and lessened materially the 
extent of their hostile maritime operations against their 
enemy. One instance, founded in a report of the see 
eretary of state to the president, will illustrate the posie 
tion that such change was made. That report sayse 
‘*The 24th article of the British treaty having explicitly 
forbidden the arming of privateers, and the selling of 
their prizes, in the ports of the United States, the secre 
tary of the treasury prepared, as a matter of course, cir 
cular letters to the collectors, toconform to the restric- 
tions contained in that article, as the law of the land. 
This was the more necessary, as, formerly, the collec- 
tors had been instrueted to admit to an entry and sale the 
prizes bronght into our ports.” 

The committee repeat, it is not their purpose, and is 
not conceived to be their duty, to approve or censure the 
policy pursued by the United States. Itis a part ef the 
history of that period, that great division of opinion on 
these subjects prevailed amongst the best and wisest men 
in the nation. —To the merits of the claims now present- 
ed, it isnot important on which side of that agitated 
question truth was to be found, as the committee will 
hereafter have occasion to show. 

France, whether justified or not by the conduct of the 
United States, did, in fact, assume, as the foundation of 
her proceedings, that we had violated our treaty stipula- 
tions, and in effect, if not in form, had made ourselves 
auxiliaries to the war carried on against her. Decrees 
and orders of the most violent and destructive character 
in acknowledged opposition to her treaties, and, in truth, 
in opposition to the laws and usages of civilized warfare, 
were, {rom time to time, enacted against our commerce, 
and enforced under circumstances whieh put at defiance 
all hope of escape from their ruinous provisions. Repeate 
ed remonstrances produced either no effect whatever, 
or a temporary suspension, which only served to invite 
our merchants to the ocean, when new decrees, passed 
without notice, and of immediate operation, swept away 
the property of its unsuspecting owners, Attempts at 
negotiation with the French government having proved 
abortive. the United States, by various legislative aets, 
made provision for the protection of our commerce, and 
to repel the aggressions and injuries of which our citi- 
zens complained. Naval armaments were directed; ap- 
propriations were made to put the ports and harbors in 
a state of defence, and to raise a military force. The 
strongest measures adopted by the American governe 
ment are to be found in the acts of congress declaring 
| thai the United States were of right freed from the stipu- 
{ lutions ofher treatics with France, and that the same 
| should not be thenceforth regarded as obligatory on the 
i'rovernment or citizens of the United States: and au- 
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thorizing the commanders of United States vessels, or 
private ships, armed and commissioned, to capture arm- 
ed French ships on the high seas. 

Under these acts of congress, and the executive in- 
structions made in pursuance to their provisions, it is 
known that eighty-four French vessels were captured, of 
which one was sunk; eleven were restored because not! 
armed, sixty-eight (valued at not less than $600,000) 
were condemned, one-half to the captors and the other | 
to the United States, and four public ships were either 
delivered up tothe French, or paid for under the con- 
vention of 1800. During the period of these hostile ope- 
vations, the French government uniformly declared its | 
unwillingness to change the relations of peace which had | 
existed, nor didthey, at any time, admit those relations 
to have been changed. There was no period during 
which they did not receive and accredit a representative 
from the United States. After the recall of Mr. Mon- 
roe, when the excitement produced in France by circum- 
stances connected with the British treaty was at its ex- 
treme, the French government refused to receive Mr. 
Pinckney, who was sent out as his successor, and for a 
time withdrew their envoy from this country. At the 
same time, however, Mr. Skipwith was resident in Paris, 
the acknowledged consul general of the United States, 
and it is believed that, during nearly the whole period of | 
our difficulties, an officer of the same grade also repre- | 
sented the French government near the United States. | 
The relations which existed between the two nations in| 
the interval between the passage of the several acts of 
congress before referred to, and the convention of L800, 
were very peculiar, but, in the opinion of the committee, 
cannot be considered as placing the two nations in the at- 
titude of a war which would destroy the obligations ot 

reviously existing treaties. ‘This opinion, however, is 
i no means a material link in the chain of facts and ar- 
guments by which the conclusion adopted by the com- 
mittee is sustained. A very large proportion of the 
spoliations committed by France were prior to the acts | 
of congress of 98; the several decrees of 2d July, 796, | 
27th Nov. °96, ist Feb. 97, 2d March, °97, 15th Nov. 
797, and 18th Jan. 98, had destroyed our commerce, aud 
left little or nothing to be thereafter lost. 

The injuries growing out of these deerces were inflict- 
ed daring a period when the operation of the treaties was | 
not matter of questiion. But again it may be remarked, 
that the violations of our neutral aud maratime rights, 
not ouly gave to the citizens of the United States just 
claim toredress by virtue of treaty stipulations, but they 
were such as to justify the United States to demand of | 
the French government ample remuneration, upon the | 
acknowledged principles of ternational law, the plain- | 
est provisions of which were outraged by the decrees of | 
France, and the conduct of her authorized ageuts and 
citizens. Putting aside, Uierefore, the consideration of 
conventional engagements between the two nations, the | 
right of our citizens to indemnity was absolute, and the | 
government which was instituted for thei protection, | 
and emphatically for their protection against the wrongs | 
committed by foreign geveruments, was the leg-timate 
organ through which the indemnity was to be sought. | 
This duty was too obvious and imperative to be neglect- 
ed. A disposition on the part of France to terminate | 
their differences with us was promptly met by a renewed | 
mission, clothed with ample power. ‘The discussions 
which occupied the ministers on this oceasion were full 
of interest to both nations, and to none as interesting as 
to those numerous sufferers whose claims are now under 
consideration. "The protection of the claimants who now 
present themselves to the senate, was the very first ob- 
ject of the American government. The instructions to} 
her envoys commence with a reference to this leading | 
topic. 

** Gentlemen:—You have been witnesses of the enduring 
patience of the United States, under the unexampled ag- 
gressions and hostilities authorized and sanctioned by 
the French republic against the commerce and citizens 
of the United States. And you are well informed of the 
measures adopted by our government to put a stop to 
these evils to obtain redress for the injured, and real 

eace and security to our country. And you know that, 




















instead of relief, instead of justice, instead of indemnity 
tor past wrongs, our very moderate demands have becn | 


immediately followed by new aggressions and more ex- 
tended depredations. ” 

The first in order asin importance amongst the ob- 
jects of their attention is then noticed by their instrue- 
tions thus:— 

‘First. At the opening of the negotiation, you will 
inform the French ministers that the United States ex- 
pect from France, as an indispensable eondition of the 
treaty, a stipulation to make to the citizens of the United 
States full compensation for all losses and damages 
which they shall have sustamed by reason of regular or 
illegal captures or condemnations of their vessels and 
other property, under color of authority or comunissions 
from the French republic or its agents.”’ 

The American envoys found no difficulty in obtaining 
from the French ministers an acquiescence in the princi- 
ple of compensating the claims of our citizens, but they 
too had claims, alleged to be founded on contract, treaty, 
and the laws of nations; and their earliest proposition 
suggested, “that the first object of the negotiation ought 
to be the determination of the regulations and the steps 
to be followed for the estimation and indemnification of 
injuries for which either nation may make claim for itself, 
or for any of its citizens. And that the second object is 
to assure the execution of treaties of friendship and com- 
merce made between the two nations, and the aceom- 
plishment of the views of reciprocal advantages which 
suggested them.” 

[1 the progress of the discussions the anxiety of the 
American government to avoid the onerous stipulations 
of the ancient treaties, and the unwillingness of France 
to yield the already important and daily increasing ad~ 
vantages secured to her by their provisions, opposed the 
most alarming difficulties to an adjustment. Large pe 
cuniary advances, proposed by the American envoys, 
were insufficient to induce France to relinquish the benc- 
fits which she clauued by an adherence to the treaties of 
73 and °88. Itwas then the American government found 
in the claims of her citizens the means of effecting a re- 
sult to which her pecuniary offers were inadcquate, and 
to relieve herself fron: obligations of which it may be 
suid it wasas impossible to estimate their extent, as it 
was dangerous tv the peace aud interest of the nation 
toullow thei continuance. 

lt was declared by the French ministers to be ‘then 
intention to reserve to France the right of choice between 
the restoration of her privileges (by the treaties) and the 
payments of indemnities which may be brought against 
her, so that they have never supposed that she would en- 
joy privileges without payment of indemnities, or could 
pay indemuities without ie enjoyment of privileges”— 
‘*since France regards those privileges as an advantage 
peculiar to her, and forthe abandonment of which she 
may stipulate as she decins proper.?? 

The American cuvyoys, coniorming to the views of 
their government, whose just right to make the claims of 
iis citizens conducive to the accomplishment of great 
objects of national interest is conceded, properly availed 
themselves of the only motive sufficiently operative to 
withdraw France trom the determined perseverance 
with which she adhered to the treaties. 

‘Lhev proposed as the basis of the convention— 

“Ist. Lhe former treaties shall be renewed and confirmed. 

“2d. ‘Che obligations of the guarantee shall be speci- 
fied and limited, as in the first paragraph of their third 
proposition of the 20th of August, which is] 3d. ‘The 
mutual guarantee in the treaty of alliance shall be so 
specified and limited, that its future obligation shall be, 
vn the part of France, whca the United States shall be 
attacked, to furnish and deliver at her own ports milita- 
ry stores to the amount of one million of franes; and, on 
the part of the United States, when the French posses- 
sions in America, in any future war, shall be attacked, to 
furnish and deliver, at their own ports, a ike amount Jn 
provisions. 

“Sd. There shall be mutual indemnities, and a mutual 
restoration of captured property not yet definitively cou- 
demned, according to their 5th and 6th propositions of 
that date. 

‘‘4th. If, at the exchange of ratifications, the United 
States shall propose a mutual relinquishment of indem- 
nities, the French republic will agree to the same, and, 
in such case, the former treatics shall not be dcemed 
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obligatory, except that under the 17th and 22d articles 
of that of commerce, the parties shall continue for ever 
to have, for their public ships of war, privateers, and 
prizes such privileges in the ports of each other, as the 
mnost favored nation shal! enjoy.” 

The answer to these propositions will fully evince the 
influence of the claims of American citizens in effecting 


what the offer of a very large amount of money had not) 


been sufficient to accomplish, The French ministers 
say-— 

‘‘They accede to the proposition of the first article. 

“The second cannot be admitted, unless the 4th arti- 
cle give to the French republic the assurance that, if she 
propose to the United States the reciprocal relinquish- 
ment of indemnities, this proposition will be accepted, 
notwithstanding the relinquishment of the right of guar- 
antee, setting aside the treaty of alliance, anid the privi- 
leges resulting from the 17th and 22d articles of the trea- 
ty of commerce. If the 4th article do not contain this 
stipulation, neither can this 4th article nor the 2d article 
be admitted. 

‘*The 3d seems to require some explanation. 

““Yhe French ministers are of opinion— 

**Ist. That the regulation of indemnities for prizes 
captured, and which shall have been condemned at the 
time of the signing of the treaty, shall apply to individ- 
uals. 

**2d. That the vessels or national ships taken shall be 
respectively restored or paid for. 

“3d. That prizes captured from individuals, and not 
tried at the time of the signature of the treaty, shall be 
tried according to the provisions of the treaty of 1778, by 
the most exact interpretation thereof that can be proper- 
ly given. 

**The 4th article is inadmissible, as has been before 
observed, unless it offer to France the same right as the 
United States, and unless it maintain the ancient treaties, 
with the exception of the obligation of guarantee and of 

rivileges. 

_ **To fulfil this object, and to confirm the 2d article, 
the 4th article must be expressed in these terme, or others 
of equal force: “If, at the exchange of ratifications, the 
United States offer to the French republic, or if the 
French republic offer to the United States, the recipro- 
cal relinquishment of indemnities, the proposition shall 
be accepted, and in this case the obligation of guarantee 
arising out of the Lith article of the treaty of alliance, 
and the privileges resulting from the 17th and 22d arti- 
cles of* the treaty of commerce, shall be reduced to the 
privileges which the most favored nation may enjoy.’’ 

The envoys approach the subject of a relinquishment 
of American claims with a caution suggested by their 
value and amount, as well as by the peculiar solicitude 
for their adjustment, indicated in their instructions; and, 


as if unwilling to assume the responsibility of a positive | 


abandonment of them, even on the term of a surrender 
by France of reciprocal claims of her citizens and the ob- 
Moxious treaty obligations, they propose au arrangement 
which shall reserve that most important question for the 
deliberate decision of those who, by the constitution, are 
intrusted, in the last resort, with tle authority to regulate 
the terms of our national relations. 

Ihe convention ultimately formed, in connexion with 
the facts oceurring in the progress of its ratification, will 


be found to have produced the precise state of things | 


contemplated by the 4th proposition of the envoys. The 
2d article of the convention, concluded the 30th: Septem- 
ber, 1800, for the avowed purpose of recognizing, ree 
serving, and postponing the mutual claiins for indemni- 
ties and ancient treaty obligations, declared ss follows: 
‘Article 2d. The ministers plenipotentiaries of the 
two parties, not being able to agree at present respecting 
the treaty of alliance of the 6th February, 1778; the treaty 
of amity and commerce of the same date, and the con- 
vention of 14th November, 1788, nor upon the indemni- 
Wes mutually due or claimed, the parties will negotiate 
urther on these subjects at a convenient time; and until 
they may have agreed upon those points, the said trea- 
ti€s and convention shall have no operation, and the re- 
Prt of the two countries shall be regulated as fol- 
Ows,?? 
Che convention, with this article included, was rati- 
fed by the French government, and by that act the claim 





to indemnities was certainly admitted, and a_ pledge 
given to negotiate at a future period, and provide for their 
payment. ’ 

he senate of the United States, when the convention 
was submitted to them, ratified it, after first expunging 
the 2d article and inserting an article limiting its duration 
to eight vears. 

When this ratification was presented to the French goe 
vernment, the modifications made by the American se- 
nate were reluctantly assented to, with the express decla- 
ration and provision that, by the retrenchment of the 2d 
article, the two states renounce the respective preten- 
sions which are the object of the said article. — - 

Mi Jefferson had become the president of the United 
States in the interval between the ratifieation by the 
American senate and the last ratification by France; and 
the ratification by the first consul of France not being 
pure and simple, in the ordinary form, he thought it his 
duty, to avoid misconception, to ask a second advice and 
conseut of the senate. 

That Mr. Jefferson believed the French ratification, 
in the mode returned, entirely consistent with the altered 
state of the convention, will appear from a communica 
tion of Mr. Madison, secretary of state, to Mr. Living- 
ston, then envoy to France, under date of 18th Decem- 
ber, 1801, in which he says, “fam authorised to say, 
ihat the president does not regard the declaratory clause 
as more than a legitimate inference from the rejection by 
the senate of the 2d article.” 

The senate resolved that they considered the said cone 
vention as fully ratified, and the president thereupon 
promulgated it in usual form. 

The American claimants were from that period de- 
prived, by the act of their government, from all right to 
indemnity from France. They do not complain of the 
measure of their goverument in applying their claims to 
the discharge and satisfxction of reciprocal claims due to 
the citizens of France, or to purchase an exemption from 
onerous and offensive obligations due by the ancient trea- 
ties from the American to the French government.— 
They admit the authority, and applaud the prudence, 
which was exercised so advantageously for the general ine 
terest of the whole nation, by the expenditure of means 
ov property of a portion of its citizens. But they allege 
that the national faith, and the principles of national law, 
entitle them to expect rernuneration for the property thus 
disposed of, aud for the recovery or indenmnity whereof 
they would have had an acknowledged right against 
France, but for the satisfaction made therefor by France 
to the American government, and the relinquishment 
consequent upon that satisfaction. 

It is believed no principle can be more plain than that 
% government taking possession of private property, and 
appropriating it to public service, is bound to compensate 
the owner. ‘The constitution of the United States has 
not, however, allowed this obligation to rest upon the 
authority of international law, but has sanctioned by an 
express provision, the most sacred regard to the inviola- 
bility of private property. Its language is, “Nor shall 
private property be taken to pablic use, without just com- 
pensation. ” 

The committee have before intimated an opinion that 
the merits of these claimants ave not dependant upon 
the considerations of policy or propriety which may have 
been observed or violated by the United States in their 
intercourse with France during the period of the aggrese 
sions complained of, “The comunitiee have assumed, on 
the authority of the concurrmg concessions of both the 
governments, that the edicts of France, and the manner 
of their exccution, were in direct hostility to the piain 
and admitted provisions, both: of the treaties and the laws 
of nations. If, then, these unauthorised captures of the 
property of our citizens were made without the palliation 
which might be furnished by the existence of just cause 
of complaint against the American government, the con- 
duct of France is, by so much the more, palpably culpa- 
ble, and the unprovoked character of the aggression 
should remove all objection to the claim for indemnity. 
if, on the other hand, the United States, by a course of 
policy arising out of a cherished hostility to France, or a 
partiality to her enemy, or from any other cause, had 
given to the French government just occasion of com- 
plaint or for reprisals, it would seem to result that the 
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American government should not now oppose a declara- 
tion of its own unwise policy to the claims of its unoffend- 
ing citizens, whose property has been the victim of its own 
errors, and éspetially when, after the acknowledged im- 
policy of the government, by which the loss had been 
made to fall upon its innocent citizens, that government 
had derived from the property lost, the means of dis- 
charging itself not only of the consequences of these er- 
rors but also of other most important obligations. 

The great difficulty with which the committee feel 
themselves pressed, is to present to the senate a 
fair and satisfactory estimate of the amount of loss sus- 
tained by our citizens, and the amount of gain to the go- 
vernment. 

In obeying the constitutional injunction to make just 
compensation, the committee do not believe the govern- 
ment ought to grant or the claimants to expect, a sum 
equal to the actual value of the property lost. The stan- 
dard by which to arrive at a more accurate estimate of the 
just compensation, would seem to be formed from the 
prpebre benefit arising tothe claimants if their rights 

ad remained to them unappropriated by the government 
and by the probable amount which the government would 
have been required to expend, to effect the objects gain- 
ed by the application of the claims. The difficulty of 
coming toa precise result in the investigation of either of 
these topics, will be at once evident. ‘Ihe actual condi- 
tion of the government of France, when the injuries 
were committed and the changes it has since undergone, 
will not escape consideration. It is very certain, that in 
the revolutionary state of the country, and the frequent 
change of its rulers, the prospect of recovery was post- 
poned to a distant period. The expectation of delay 
was itself a matter calculated to lessen the value of the 
claims. 

That the claims were of value cannot with reason be 
denied. ‘They were admitted by France, and whatever 
changes her government might experience in its form, 
or in the title or powers or persons of its rulers, the ob- 
ligations to discharge them remained, and pursued the 
government through all such changes. 
sidered valuable by both the governments at the time 
they were released. France, ultimately, though reluc- 
tantly, consented to receive them in discharge of claims 
due to her citizens. which she regarded as very impor- 
tant, and the privileges of her ancient treaties, which 
she regarded as still more important than the claims of 
her citizens, ‘The United States purchased with them 
the reduction of the rights of France in relation to priva- 
teers and prizesto those of the most favored nation, and 
an exemption from the guarantee—tor the first of which 
she had offered three millions of franes, and tor the last 
five. 

It could not but occur, however, that France, when- 
ever she should be willing to decide upon and discharge 
these claims, would assume to herself the privilege of es- 
timating their amount, as also the circumstances conncct- 
ed with their origin and progress, and the consequent 
uncertaimty of the principles of their adjustment, and of 
the degree of reduction to which they were subject, 
would necessarily have lessened their value. Various 
other considerations, which the committee will not pur- 
sue, could be suggested, to enlarge upon this particular 
view of the subject. The committee are not prepared 
to adopt the rule which obtains in the pecuniary transac- 
tions of individuals, by which the voluntary agent or 
trustee who compromises the claim of another, and re- 
ceives Jess than the full amount, is made responsible for 
the whole. ° : 

The principle which lies at the foundation of this rule 
fails in its application to governments. There can be no 
apprehension of impure motive, or of fraud, or conni- 
vance in the conduct of a government, over the claim of 
its citizens against foreign governments. Its action com- 
menees atthe period when individual efforts has proved 
fruitless, and must be regulated by reference not to the in- 
terests or the rights of the injured citizens alone, but of 
the whole community. A majority of the committee, 
after mach deliberation on this most difficult branch of 
the subject, have concurred in adopting as the basis by 
which to arrive at a given sum, the proposition suggested 
in the instructions to our cnvoys, dated 15th July, 1797, 

and which authorised them fo stipulate for specific sue- 





They were con- | 
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cors, to an amount not exceeding two hundred thousand 
dollars per annum, in place of'a general guarantee. A 
difficulty, it is certain, yet remains, to ascertain, the gross 
sum which will be an exact equivalent for an annual sub. 
sidy of that amount, and the committee believe that any 
sum in gross should be adopted as a tender on the part of 
the government, and voluntary a on the part of 
the claimants. They recommend, that, in the offer 
which shall be made to the claimants, the condition shal} 
be annexed, proving for full notice to the claimants, 
and requiring from all who shall accept the terms, and 
become distributees of the fund, a full discharge to the 
United States. 

The character and condition of the claims, after the 
lapse of so many years will necessarily require the agen- 
cy of a commission to arrange and establish their validity 
and amount, and apportion the distribution for which, at 
a future period, provision in detail will be necessary. In 
the mean time, and with a view to bring before the See 
nate the general merits of the claims, the committee beg 
leave to report the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That, at the conclusion of the convention be- 
tween the United States and France, in 1800, there 
were large and just claims due from the French govern- 
ment to citizens of the United States, for spoliations on 
their commerce. 

Resolved, That, by the terms of said convention, the 
United States relinquished the said claims, and released 
the French government from the payment thereof. 

Resolved, That it is proper and expedient for the Uni- 
ted States to make just compensation to those to whom 
said claims are due. 








ITEMS. 

lt youth named Baxter A. Powel, was convicted, 
during the present session of the U. S. district court, now 
holding in Nashville, Ten. of robbing the mail, and sen- 
tenced to ten years’ imprisonment, 

Miss Frances Wright has taken charge of the New 
|Harmony Gazette, and in the first paper issued under 
her superintendence, quotes with approbation, an argu- 
ment to prove that marriages are invalid, where the dis- 
positions of the contracting parties turn out to be uncon- 

enial. 

, The Macclesfield Courier of the 14th June, says:— 
No less than 2,763 dozen of spindles are now unem- 
ployed in this town, in addition to the 10,060 dozen re- 
ported on the 29th of May, making a total of- 12,763 
dozen, or 153,156 spindles totally unemployed. 

Longevity. Mary Fish, born on the passage from Afri- 
ea to this country, in 1707, died afew days since, in Dor- 
chester county, in the state of Maryland, having attained 
121 years of age. 

A negro woman died in Jamaica, lately, aged one 
hundred and forty years. She well remembered the de- 
struction of Port Royal by an earthquake in 1692. 

The name of the Hong merchant, reported, in the Lon- 
don papers, as having failed at Canton, was Manop, and not 
Meroe. It was said his debts amounted to $1,500,000. 

Laborers wanted. ‘The Miner’s Journal, published 
at Pottsville, Pa. states that five hundred laborers and 
filty (three horse) teams, will receive constant employ- 
ment, and good wages at the Schuylkill coal mines, 

The Fayetteville Observer, of North Carolina, g'ves 
an account of a single grain of wheat, shooting out a 
bunch of 191 stalks, on which were 154 heads, the 
largest head measuring 54 inches, and the average length 
ot the heads 33: the total length of all the heads was 46 
feet—the bunch was upward of four feet high, of the 
Maryland white flint kind. It grew on the low grounds 
of Little river, in Richmond county, remote from any 
other wheat. Unfortunately it took the rust, so that it 
did not mature the grains. ; 

Twelve persons concerned in the recent riot of the 
riggers, stevedores, &e. in New York, have been severally 
sentenced to confinement in the penitentiary, for periods 
varying from 18 months to 30 days, 

The harvest in nearly all parts of the country, has 
bountifully filled the garners; but we pert to learn that 
some counties in the western part of the state of New 
York have suffered pretty severely from the rust and 
mildew. ‘The perro of an abundant crop of corn was 
never surpasse¢ 
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